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LIBRARY SYSTEMS 
ANALYST 

SWALCAP is a self financing unit associated with Bristol University, providing 
book circulation and cataloguing services to a number of university end polytechnic 
libraries using two DEC VAX 1 1/780 computers and a network arrangement of re~ 
mote Computer Automation LSI 2/20 mini-computers; over 400 terminals and 
other peripheral devices are currently attached to the network. A new Integrated 
system is under development and will be available from September 1985. 

Library Analysts are responsible for liaising with libraries on all aspects of the 
service and defining details of new features and services. Applicants should have 
either library or computer qualifications and should, ideally, have had previous ex- 
perience of computer based library systems. 

The starting salary will be at an appropriate point, according to age, qualifica- 
tions and experience on the scale £7,190 to £11, 615 (under review). 

Application should be made by letter and should include the names and 
addresses of three people who would be prepared to provide a reference. The 
letter, should be accompanied by a curriculum vitae setting out details of ed- 
ucation, qualifications, previous experience and present salary. Applications 
should be sent within fourteen days of the appearance of this advertisement to the 
Director, SWALCAP, 14 Portland Square, Bristol BS2 8SJ. 

For additional details of the post, either write to SWALCAP or telephone on 
Bristol (0272) 428890. 
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TARA ASSOCIATES LTD. Spe- 
cialist antiquarian and OOP Hat* 
Issued. Details from 1 7 Church 
La.. Lymlntton. Hants. L114 


BOOKS. Retlrino? Movinql Thln- 
nlnfl out7 Slddeley ana Htm- 
niaitd Ltd, 19 Clarendon 
Street. Cambridge (0223) 
350329. Give bast prices. 

MIDDLE BAST. Catalogues 

Issued. A.C. Hall, 30 Staines 
Road, Twickenham, . Middx. 
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JAPAN- Catalogue 37. Books on 
Japanese Art and Life, avail- 
able from R.W. A C.R. Lamb. 
Antiquarian Bookseller#, Tal- 
bot House, 158 Denmark Road, 
Lowestoft. Suffolk Nr 32 BEL. 


BOOKS FOR BALE. Miscel- 
laneous Including booka In 
French. German and Russian, 
and 2 1 1 D. H. Lawrence 
Items. List 184 (3S0 Items) 
from W. Foreter, 83a Stam- 
ford Hill, N. 16. 114 

computerized book lists 

20.000 title*, moat subjects 
■nd [Periods. Details from A F 
Wallis Ltd. rear a( 8 Victoria 
Road. Surbiton, By. L1 14 
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CHETHAM’S LIBRARY 

Cheutam'aLibwy, MuichsEar, founded in 1653 as a public refers nee library, la 
(tf dely recognised asJi evince n impofUntalfectfon of manuscripts, flratandeaity 
sriUona. awl vo tumos covering a wWo range of autyMla, especially Northern 
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Knowledge of Lannand amoctarri foreign tangireqeyraLito bean aeeet. 
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AN0BLA CARTER 
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U0WBRAY8 BOOKSHOP 
26 Margaret Street, London W.l. 
00 IHUBBDAY tth OCTOBER 
from lj00-2JWp.nl. 
to sign copies of 
"NIQHT8 AT TUB CIRCUS" 
Her superb new novel 
fChatto. S8.W) 
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dstefor appUeatkme- 10th OotoMr, 1B84J. 
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able: 38. Africa A Asia (921 ) 
Itemal; 43. Mediaeval A Ear- 
ly Modern History <1427 
llama). Randy shortly: 44. 
*iy ,<c. 730 Items). 


New Books 


DUNSTAN THOMPSON 
POEMS 
1950-1974 

For Ihe lirai timc the entire output of 
his last twenty five years. The 
expression 6f a brilliant mind and a 
poetic latent of a vary high order. 
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nomical service for acripta. 
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366 pages THE 

£10*50 

0-9506104-8-8: 

21si September - 

. Recently published? 

Thai Qutnran Origins of 
the Christian Church 

. B.E.Thlerihg . 

. Him ' , that- the ■ Church , 

««ia directly, firo'ip the community 
, of thaOftfldSeii Scrolls.'.. 1 ■» ■ * ... f- 
;• Available from Leading UK bSp£ : 
Mlleri, 01 ". : frbrn-: publishers, 
'ThwtogM Btoteratioi®, QPO Box 
3187 Sydney, AiiittWla. lAueWllan' 
and. ; New Zealand Studies In 
■Thdotogy and ReHolOfi, . SGtib^l of 
□fvlfilty. Sydney University,] v , . 
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Henry Pordas 

Es alive and well arid will be p teased 
lo moot now friends, at HIb Stand 
F938, Row 2 lit HpU 4. Telephone 
741200 atlha 

FRANkFMRT BOOK FAIR 
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PRODUCER 

“KALEIDOSCOPE” 

There will shortly be an opportunity 
to join Radio 4’s nightly arts magartne 
programme, Kaleidoscope, for six 
months on contract 

Duties will Include the research and 
production of the programme, working 
as a member of a team to the Editor. 

! Candidates should have a . wide arid 
Inforthfed knowled& of the arts, a 
: developed critical judgeihent, flair and ' 
imagmatlou in programme making, ; 

'■! the. ability to generate ideas and to 
' conduct and record interviews, and the 
stamina to cope with the demands of a 
nightly live programme. . 

; Salary £10378 - <£13,690. Based 
Central’London, '. < . 

. (Wad us Immediately for an 
application form (qimte ref; 2897/TLS 
and eWclose s^. BBC Appointments, 
;> hotidonWlA lAAf^0^27 S799. 
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University Press Books 

We are booksellers dedicated to making easily 
available the books published by university pressq. 
Please visit us in Berkeley and London or order yom 1 
books by mail or telephone. We can be your one 
source for the books of all university presses. 

UPB/London, 13 Brunswick Centre, 

London wcin iaf; telephone ( 01 ) 278 6381/2 
UPB/Berkeley, 2430 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, 
California 94704 ; telephone ( 415 ) 548 058 $ 


OXFORD BOOK AUCTION** 
Specialist salee of libraries, col- 
lections, books of value. Expert 
advice, free valuations. Tel: 

. 0B65 240241. .- ... LI 14) 

BOOKFINDING Service. Wants 
Kata Please, to: Oeoff Booth 
(Bookaearah) 13, Rtll Top Ava. 
Ch entile Hulme. Che&dle 8KB 
7HN. 001 - 4 SS 4246. (2644) 
LI 14. 

19B4l t UTOPIAS. DYSTOPIAS 
. 40 Pn A4 catalogue £1, Ham- 
Ill enimlth Booka. High St.. 
8W73 LI 14 


CHINA-JAPAN-KOREA 

& 

CENTRAL ASIA 

riP We have the largest 
/{> stock of Rare, Out-of- 
. print and new books 
*** on the Far East. 

Han-Shan Tang Ltd 
717 Fulham Road, 1 
London SW6 6UL. 

Tel: 01-731 2447 

| Cloea to Pareone Green (Indargraund 

134101 


Illustrated catalogua 02 In 
preparation (very Informative) 
English childrens books of all 
periods Including sections on 
Illustrated books, Q. A. Hanty, 
R. M. Ballantylnge. 

Cl- Post froe. Richard Gilbertson, 
Angel Hill, Launceston, Cornwall, 
PL158B8. 


AMERICAN OUT-OF-PRINT 

readaUIes and collectibles. 
Fraa Search Servian. Prlcaa 
r quoted in aterlino tp Include 
surfeco ehipmant. Sterllno 
cheauoa accepted and prefer- 
red. Brennan Books. Box 

i tfjL. u,h - cityi am 

AMERICAN COLLECTOR 

SEEKS British end continental 

f irlnta or 1 9ih and 20th cen- 
urin,. Can view in London. 
Pje^se reply box number 413^ 


WRITER IN 
RESIDENCE 
STAMFORD ARTS 
CENTRE 

November, 1984 for Six Months 
Fee £4,000 + approved expenses 
Accommodation provided 

Resfdancy is In conjunction with 
Stamford College of Further 
Education. 

Grant aided by Lincolnshire & 
Humberside Arts. 

•Further details and Job descrip- 
tion available on receipt of SAE 
from: The Director, Stamford 
Arts Centre, 27 Si Maty's Streoi , 
Stamford, Uncs. PE9 2BN. • 
Closing date: Monday, 15th 
October, . , • 

Personal 
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Antiquarian = 41 
Booksellers = 63 
Bibliomania = ? 
Answers, please to Rki^n 
The Crystal Palace 
Stuart & WjadNr SaMu 
Queens Hotel, London Sfllffi 
VollHM I 

September 30 (Sunday) tarfpi 
The first correct ol which rattmrt) 
3pm wins any bookfi) of lha Mm 
choice tram the ediUhvitiMinili 
on view end offered knake H 
value al £120 
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Coffee A btiMltf.ii (fern 
Enquiries: The AndRidR, 
fmpsrifll Hoen. Leafee SEIIIH 
Tel: Ot-IH 8370 (eveeiafi 
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41 Fooaflete, YobTOI U~ 
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SCENES OF EVERYDAY LIFE 

Dutch Genre Painting of the Seventeenth Century 

CHRISTOPHER BROWN 

A beautifully illustrated, highly informative record of Dutch life and society 
during a fascinating and turbulent age. Published to coincide with the major 
exhibition currently at the Royal Academy, this magnificent book includes an 
appendix with concise biographies of some sixty artists, a comprehensive 
bibliography, and over 200 b&w and colour illustrations. £25.00 

H. G. WELLS IN LOVE 

H. G. WELLS 
Edited by G. P. WELLS 

An autobiographical memoir of astonishing force and candour which this great 
English wnter knew could never be published in his own lifetime. Hailed by 
The Sunday Telegraph as The most remarkable literary event of the decade.' 

Illustrated £8.95 

EXPERIMENT IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

2 Volumes 

H. G. WELLS 

Reissued as companion volumes to H. G. WELLS IN LOVE, this literary 
masterpiece, first published in 1934, offers unique insights into the heart and 
mind of one of this century's most influential writers and thinkers. 

Each volume £8.95 
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The art of self-assertion 


John Bayley 


EVELYN WAUGH 
Waugh In Abyssinia 

253pp. Methuen. £9.95. 

041354830 9 

MARTIN STANNARD (Editor) 

Evelyn Waugh: The critical heritage 
537pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £18.95. 

071009548 1 


The English have both gained and lost from 
liking their novels to be written by “charac- 
ters". Certainly our most celebrated novelists, 
md the ones most appreciated by foreigners 
too, hflve written novels which directly reflect 
their remarkable selves. That remarkableness 
need not take the form of high intelligence, 
although his own kind of intelligence is a neces- 
sary accompaniment of any real character. But 
not predominant intellect, of the kind that 
writes The Man without Qualities, Auto-da-Fi, 
The Magic Mountain. The nearest the English 
novel comes to that is with Conrad or George 
Eliot, novelists often preferred by academic 
critics to our more traditional sort. 

However much academic criticism may 
rationalize them, novels written by true char- 
acters are usually adored or disliked on deep 
instinctive grounds. The reader feels a complex 
rapport with the writer or he does not, and 
criticism can ultimately make very little of this 
relationship. It may be love-hate, or something 
odder than that, but its involvement depends 
upon the writer not “being" a character self- 
consciously, but achieving the essence of one in 
terms of the organization and inspiration of 
art. Dickens may have called himself “the In- 
imitable", but he had no idea what a much 
more extraordinary personality his novels in 
fact contained, made visible in the light of a 
reader’s response. 

The personality actually proffered by a 
novelist, the intelligent friendship, as it were, 

MH H 

vulnerability is open to malice, as in other 
kinds of friendship, and to the patronage of 
modified interest or approval. The relation, 
however mutually gratifying, remains a cool 
one. But whoever felt judicious malice or 
approving coolness towards the work of Eli- 
zabeth Bowen, say, or that of Barbara Pym, or 


the love-provoking element is also the pre- 
sence of character, which only the art, not its 
owner, can fully display. 

Novelists of character do of course try them- 
selves out in their art in various roles. Dickens 
did it in a perpetual drama of self-discovery, 
whose object was not so much self-knowledge 
as the idea of discovery for its own sake - a 
dramatic process. Evelyn Waugh, as one might 
expect, was extremely consistent in his roles, 
[which modified locally as he grew older. The 
first volume of his unfinished memoirs, A Little 
Learning , contains at least two indications that 
he had considered his own nature specifically 
in relation to his heredity. His grandfather 
once killed a wasp which had alighted on his 
wife’s forehead by pressing it down and into 
the flesh. His father, Arthur Waugh, so a 
friend who came to stay remarked to the au- 
thor, was delightful, but played a part the 
whole time. Like all big “characters" Evelyn 
Waugh played himself instinctively, but with 
an increasing richness and fanaticism. 

Snobbery, as has often been said, is based on 
fear, essentially fear of not being anybody, 
rather than of not being the right sort of per- 
son. The Trimmers and Hoopers in Waugh’s 
fiction have no existence, while the right sort of 
people, though they are often sketched in an 
equally perfunctory way, always have their in- 
nate self-assurance brilliantly indicated. That 
self-assurance meant a very great deal to 
Waugh, and it would not be too much to say 
that the principal dynamic in his fiction is its 
attainment or retention. Both in his fictional 
world and in his own life he was the reverse of 
sycophantic. The upper classes were seen with 
a cold eye and often treated with the maximum 
rudeness. In part this was because they failed 
to live up to the standards Waugh imagined for 
them, standards which formed an integral part 
of his whole package of secular and religious 
romanticism. But ultimately this is less impor- 
tant in Waugh's world than his need to estab- 
lish the character of his protagonists in terms of 
their self-assuran^p. . . 

in Decline and Fall , the innocent whose inno- 
cence is itself a kind of unshakable worldliness. 
No more than Charles Ryder or Guy Crouch- 


world read about in the popular press, the 
world seen through the eyes of the couple on 
Brighton beach, where the prostitute's little 
girl is trying to persuade Tony to let her bathe. 
In the world as seen through the tabloids it is 
entirely plausible that the guilty wife should 
fear for a moment that her lover has died when 
the news of her child's death is broken to her, 
or that an explorer should be kept captive for 
ever in the Brazilian jungle. 

A Handful of Dust is such an uncharacteris- 
tic tour deforce in Waugh's world that Tony’s 
solidarity with his peers in the other novels 
shows up as a very significant feature. The man 
who actually supplanted Waugh in his first 
wife’s affections was, in fact, as we can see in 
Anthony Powell's memoirs, a great deal more 
like Tony Last, in terms of background and 
personality, than Waugh himself was. Brenda 
Last's lover, John Beaver, on the other hand. Is 
a gruesome image of the kind of person Waugh 
most dreaded being seen as and taken for. So 
coolly brilliant a performance is A Handful of 
Dust, and so much an anti-Character novel - 
that is to say a novel not embodying and indulg- 
ing the idea of a character - that it is easy to 
overlook its deep affinity with the rest of 
Waugh's fiction. Guy Crouchback, with his 
continual failures in every department of life - 
civil, military and domestic - is a Tony Last 
transposed back into the “character" novel, 
the kind that in the end came most naturally to 
Waugh. The hero of The Loved One , even 
Gilbert Pinfold, given the slighter specification 
of their stories, are really brothers under the 
skin with Guy, Guy the loser who loses every- 
thing but himself, his own superbly established 
authenticity. 

For it is one of the paradoxes of Waugh’s art 
that when he was portraying, most obviously 
and most leisurely, a romantic self-projection, 
it becomes his most effective and convincing 
"character" part. Only his talent as an artist 
enabled Waugh to create Guy, and the more 
richly he is compromised with Waugh’s own 


evocation of life on a great Illyrian estate in 
Helena, or in the Imperial heartland of old 
Abyssinia, or the last hour of the heroine in 
The Loved One. 

There es of course a price to be paid for the 
way in which art outsoars life in Waugh’s work, 
and it looms at the back of this extraordinarily 
rich collection of criticism assembled by Marlin 
Stannard. Most reviewers at tbe time of pub- 
lication, and most critics since, begin by using 
the ad hominem approach. Waugh is a reac- 
tionary, a fascist, a snob, a Catholic bigot. 
Almost all the more thoughtful critics though, 
as one notices, then move to an amendment of 
some sort. He is accused of this but he is really 
that: he is no satirist but a romantic or a Wode- 
housian humorist, no Cdline but an unworldly 
aesthete and craftsman. He is an empiricist of 
brutal good sense, never judging from the 
standpoint of fashion and ideology. In their 
different ways all Waugh’s critics acknow- 
ledged the fact that as an artist he escaped from 
any merely personal shortcomings and limita- 
tions. 

-There is none the less a significant difference 
between English nnd American attitudes. 
American critics are almost unanimous in their 
dislike of post-war Waugh. For them he is a 
satirist or he is nothing, and for Joseph Frank 
in the New Republic, Men at Arms "illustrates 
the unhappy predicament of a satirist who has 
fallen in love with his subject”. Delmore 
Schwartz in Partisan Review was particularly 
severe on Waugh’s capitulation to Catholic- 
ism, a capitulation, as it seemed to him, with- 
out belief: 


human beings are ridiculous without religious belief, 
and they are just as ridiculous when they are posses- 
sed by religious belief, but at least when they are 
truly religious they have a touching, pathetic, bewil- 
dered quality . . .no great fantasy is required to read 
his recent novels as the fiction of an agent pro- 
vocateur in the pay ol a society for the propagation of 
atheism. 


Like other Americans, Delmore Schwartz 
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observe the ways in which he and the author 
studiously ignore the connection, though both 
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Swift’s that appeal was international, and to a 
tradition of anarchy that had nothing provin- 
cial about it. Bui Americans who had notrou- 
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Waugh was a failed insider. From A Handful of 
Dust on, his fiction became increasingly a 
method of defending himself, by aesthetic 
means, from situations that disturbed his life or 
shook his confidence, and his war experiences 
clearly shook that confidence much more even 
than the defection of his first wife. For the first 
time he had to face real unpopularity, the 
knowledge that nobody wanted him in a re- 
sponsible position, or even where his native 
pugnacity would have been a real asset. He was 
bad news in a context where obscure endur- 
ance and unspectacular toil were winning the 
war. So in effect he dismissed the war. He took 
refuge in a heroic and Catholic past, dedicated 
to failure of a sort acceptable to romance. He 
sank to second-hand Catholic metaphor - the 
"twitch upon the thread" - of the sort purveyed 
by Chesterton and Belloc. The Waugh who 
had been so pungent and penetrating about 
foreign parts - Africa, America, above all 
Abyssinia - could not bring himself to do jus- 
tice to the struggle he was really involved in, 
nor to his fellow-soldiers. 

But even this is controversial , as our admir- 
able compilation so well brings out. Nothing 
about Waugh is uncontroversial; in that sense 
he and his masterpieces are characters like Fal- 
staff and Hamlet, about whose real nature 
there can be endless dispute. One thing is cer- 
tain: there is nothing bogus about any of his 
books, nothing diminished by time. Henry 
Reed, who more than most critics had a pier- 
cing eye for the bogus, wrote a brilliant review 
of Brideshead Revisited in the New Statesman, 
warmly praising its unique blend of evocation 
and sharp perception, its superlative portraits 
of persons like Charles Ryder’s father and 
Sebastian Flyte’s mother - "patient, wonder- 
ful, cunning, and unbearable”. He admits the 
second-hand effects of the dogma, which 
weighs upon the end of plot like the Leninist 
theology in a Soviet Russian novel, but implies 
that the book makes a triumphantly realistic 
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use of its own fantasy, as, one might add, 
novels like Daniel Deronda have also done. 
Fantasy in Waugh is never under the counter. 
Their structure of continuous and vivid self- 
assertion ensures there is not the faintest whiff 
of hypocrisy in his novels. His vices are made 
more use of than his virtues, but it is important 
to the overall picture that Waugh strikes us in 
the last resort, and despite himself, as a fun- 
damentally good egg. 

In the absence of Waugh's friends the perso- 
na in the travel books, notably Ninety-Two 
Days , is wholly congenial, without at all 
attempting to be so. This basic truth seems to 
have struck Rose Macaulay, one of Waugh’s 
most commonsensical and consistently affec- 
tionate critics, who usually reviewed his books 
in Horizon. She stood no nonsense from him, 
shaking her head over the unscholarliness of 
the Campion biography and the “Fascist tract" 
element in Waugh in Abyssinia, but on the 
whole she took him as he came, in the spirit of 
boys will be boys, and enjoyed his literary per- 
sonality for its own sake. In Waugh in Abyssi- 
nia it is at its most direct, vividly confident; the 
book is still as fresh as paint, and hindsight 
makes its candid thesis even more convincing. 
The Emperor had no clothes, as Waugh saw; 
his empire was a congerie of subject peoples 
held down by Abyssinian garrisons who de- 
spised and robbed them, offering none of the 
materia] progress which was the real if smug 
justification for European hegemony. The Ita- 
lians at least brought good roads and good or- 
der, without the scourges of Marxism or militant 
Islam, and the present history of the area does 
nothing to contradict Waugh’s observation. 

His prejudices and his contempt for “the 
whinney of the nonconformist conscience” (a 
phrase now curiously dated) are none the less 
objectionable for that, as Rose Macaulay and 
other reviewers pointed out. No doubt he did 
see the Italian soldiers playing with Abyssinian 
children, and no doubt Marshal Graziani (who 
was later to be so signally defeated in the West- 
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our savage ancestors in France and Britain and 
Germany." Fascist Italy is neatly subsumed in 
the same category as the Roman empire and 
the Roman church. While Waugh’s plain style 
revels In the unregenerate, his high style in- 
dulges a vision of spiritual order and Civitas 
Dei ; a traditional combination, and one as 
essentia] to his personality as to his pen. 

Equally pleasurable and profitable to the 
scholar and researcher is the way in which Dr 
Stannard has included running fights between 
the critics, such as that in the Listener between 
Desmond MacCarlhy, reviewing the Campion 
biography, and J. A. Kensit of the Protestant 
Truth Society. Donat O’Donnell (the sobri- 
quet of Conor Cruise O'Brien) and T. J. Bar- 
rington engage in The Bell with Irish ease and 
expertise on the Catholic question, O’Brien 
making a brilliant comparison between Waugh 
and Proust, who “never took the decisive step 
from romanticism to the acceptance of dog- 
ma”. Stannard himself had an admirable piece, 
full of insights, in the New Review on the 
Waugh Diaries ; he points to the continued pre- 
sence in his life of the figure of Rossetti, sub- 
ject of Waugh's first book, and quotes from it 
this extremely significant judgment. “There 
was fatally lacking in him [Rossetti] that essen- 
tial rectitude that underlies the serenity of all 
great art". As the Diaries show, Waugh strove 
for that rectitude, and as works of art his books 
do in their own way display its serenity. 

Reviewing the Letters for the Guardian, 
Philip Larkin points out that Waugh’s entour- 
age, and his need for its vapidly heartless, 
upper-class gossip, was the worst thing about 
him. None the less his nature was “impenetr- 
ably indivisible", writes Larkin in a striking 
phrase, even though, as with many great wri- 
ters, his readers found in him what they sought. 
Thus B rigid Brophy in the New Statesman con- 
sidered Waugh as a modified Firbank, another 
angel at writing, or rather “a baroque cherub 
on a funerary monument, forever ushering in 
the Dies Irae”. At one time or another every 
critic or fellow-artist seems to have had his say 
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Around The World In 78 Days 
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Most travel books fall beween two poles At 
one pole is the Remarkable Adventure- ite 
Everest-in-gym-shoes or Across-the-Goblo* 
a-tricycle syndrome. At the other is the literary 
masterpiece: Arabia Deserta or Old Calabria 
Books at the first pole are read out of curiosity 
or awe; those at the second for aesthetic pk» 
sure. Most contemporary travel writing isu 
attempt to bring these two poles together a 
notable experience is memdrably described, 
and the result is a Brazilian Adventure or Sferr 
Walk in the Hindu Kush. We admire theer- 
ploit and we relish the writing, 

Nicholas Coleridge’s exploit is not a bin* 
taking one. nor is his prose lapidary. Bui be 
had a jolly idea - to retrace Jules Venirt 
famed fictional travelogue and try to better lit 
Eighty Days without resort to that new-fangled 
device, the aeroplane - and he brought toibe 
task intrepid high spirits, an ingenious pertin- 
ence, a columnist’s eye for the pertinent soal 
or sartorial indicator, and a journalist’s ear for 
dialogue. 

The result is a rather breathless book: Cote- 
ridge is, perforce, always in a hurry to catch the 
next train, boat or rickshaw, and his writing- 
like himself- is perpetually hopping from topic 
to topic and from encounter to encounter ioa 
staccato and at times frenetic way. The mBd 
excitement of the race does not adequately 
compensate for the absence of developed 
character or sustained observation. This mi- 
tered less with Jules Verne because, with ibe 
liberty of the novelist, he packed his narratire 
with startling incidents and spectacular adva- 
>tures, Cotendge is handicapped by (be require- 
ment to be truthful or at least credible; oot for 
him the luxury of rescuing Indian princessesor 
fighting off Redskins - though he does canji 
swordstick and have the odd tricky moment. 

It is just a hundred years since Jules Verne 
wrote his best-seller, and one might have Im- 
agined that the intervening century would hire 
seen rapid strides in land and sea transport; b 
the reader shares Coleridge's frustrations at 
inaccurate timetables, cancelled sailings, de- 
layed trains and non-existent taxis, the percep- 
tion ultimately dawns that the Victorians orga- 
nized these things rather better than we do. Of 
course, British readers will also reflect that 
Phineas Fogg hnd another great advantage 
over Coleridge: his route lay predominantly 
through lands of the British Empire and acn» 
seas dominated by Britannia, white now on the 
same route only Hongkong retains its 0w- 
errtor (not, incidentally, Governor-General V 
Coleridge maintains). Like Mussolini (in this. 
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A monumental footnote 


Gtofan fnllini the putatively homogeneous character of intel- 

Meian ^oumi leciual life in niueteenth-century England have 

NOEL ANNAN ° een , ma . de on the bas * s of its essentially 

Leslie Stephen: The godless Victorian ®®” e S* ,cal Naturally, the field 

432pp. Weidenfcld and Nicolson. £16.50. wmk nf ^ ^ aftw lhe intensive 

ni077tQ696 * > the past three decade s. and it is also 

— — *f ue that more sources touching on Stephen’s 

“STEPHEN, Sir Leslie (1832-1904), first edi- h fe especially his family life, have become 
torof this Dictionary, man of letters and philo- “variable. Meanwhile, Annan's original book 

sopher; grandson of James Stephen (q.v.); lon g since been allowed to go out of print, 
third son of Sir James Stephen ((q.v.), and Leslie Stephen: The godless Victorian is a 
younger brother of Sir James Fitzjames ver Y. con siderably re-written and expanded 
Stephen (q.v.). . . When Maitland came to t vers ' on of that book, too different merely to be 
wpte the commemorative Life and Letters of cons * dere d a revised edition, too similar legiti- 


Leslie Stephen he mused on how the editor who 
had run his pen through so many over-long 
entries on forgotten worthies would have been 
at least equally severe in paring down his own 
entry: “ ‘educated at Eton and Trinity Hall . . . 
owing to some religious scruples he resigned 
the tutorship. . . became editor of the Cornhill 
and afterwards of this Dictionary. . . climbed 
the Schreckhom’ and so forth; but I am not 
sure”, added Maitland knowingly, “that even 
the Schreckhom would not have been sup- 
pressed”. Fortunately, his successors proved 
more indulgent, and even in the compressed 
record of the Concise DNB Stephen properly 
fills a whole column. 

The bare facts point to a central Victorian 
cultural figure, central by heredity, education, 
and career. The curt “man of letters and philo- 
sopher" (Stephen would have been hugely 
gratified to find that second identity given such 
prominence) disguises the range of his wri- 
tings, which were copious even by the expan- 
sive standards of his day: five volumes on the 
history of thought (including one minor mas- 
teiplece, The History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century), five studies in the English 
Men of Letters series, three full-length “Life 
and Letters” biographies, two books of re- 
miniscences, one large philosophical treatise, 
and well over 150 substantial essays, articles 
and introductions, some of which were col- 
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three volumes of literary criticism, three more 
of rationalist controversy, two of public lec- 
tures, and still the end is not yet. Apart from 
his labours as editor of the DNB , he wrote an 
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mately to stand as a genuinely new creation. 
Mark II is well over half as long again as Mark 
I, but the outlines of the original are still clearly 
visible, following essentially the same se- 
quence of chapters, with very large sections of 
Mark I reproduced verbatim (the well-known 
chapter on “Evangelicalism”, for example, re- 
appears almost unaltered). There is, I think, 
no ground for complaint about this. Simply to 
have re-issued the original would have invited 
charges of culpable laziness; to have started 
from scratch would, given its enduring merits, 
have seemed somewhat wilful. All that was 
valuable in the original seems to have been 
preserved, and the substitution of the slick new 
subtitle for its undeniably ponderous but accu- 
rate predecessor does not betoken any signif- 
icant shift of tone in the book itself. 

There are two main kinds of change from 
Mark I. The first is in the use of new source- 
material, particularly in relation to Stephen’s 
family life, where Virginia Woolf now becomes 
the chief witness (largely for the prosecution, it 
must be said, for Stephen’s unreasonable 
domestic behaviour is recorded in vivid detail). 
The Maitland papers have also yielded a few 
nuggets. Perhaps as a result of the incorpora- 
tion of this new material, Mark II is a bit more 
biographical in emphasis than Mark I. The 
portrait of Stephen is deepened but not funda- 
mentally altered. Readers of Mark 1 would 
■ hi B. rianahtnrls 

is an observation that falls naturally into place 
in the fuller account of Mark II. In addition, 
there is now a tantalizlngly brief exploration of 
Stephen’s manic-depressive tendencies mid 


the way of articles" was his characteristic re- 
sponse on being informed of this riiimber). In 
compiling the life , Maitland confined himself, 
insofar as the unmistakable impress of his 
own rich talent would allow, to a fairly conven- 
tional narrative, expressing the hope that 
"someone will some day do for him what he to 
our admiration did for many others: illustrate 
in a small compass his life by his books, his 
books by his life; and both by their environ- 
ment". 

■ Forty years on, Noel Annan took up Mail- 
land’s challenge, and his Leslie Stephen: His 
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The other kind of change concerns me uu- 
fcrent emphases Annan now wishes to place m 
his interpretation of Stephen’s thought or bis 
account of its intellectual context. 'Hie only 
significant alteration in the former is the much 
fuller treatment of Stephen's very revealing 
relation to the eighteenth century, which he 
did much to rehabilitate after the extremes of 
the Romantic reaction. Drawing, ^ gener- 
ous acknowledgment, on John Bicknells 
work, Annan brings out the subtle ways to 
which Stephen's handling of Augustan Deism, 
in particular, reflected the agnostic polemics of 
the 1860s and 70s. As far as the wider mtelleo- 


the cut of the 1980s and in both cases some of 
them may seem a little underdressed by the 
standards of strict bibliographical propriety. 
The selection of secondary sources is idiosyn- 
cratic, to say the least, but it would be a foolish 
reader who came to this book for a reliable and 
impartial guide to recent scholarship when it 
has much richer, and rarer, treasure to offer. 

Stephen is a demanding subject, at once 
attractive and daunting. His own skills as bio- 
grapher, critic, and historian of thought 
threaten the clumsy or insensitive with invi- 
dious comparisons, and the treacherous thick- 
ets of his irony, modesty and other forms of 
self-defence will yield few of their secrets to any 
but a sophisticated inquirer. Maitland, who 
loved him dearly (“I think no man is so fond or 
as pleasant to me in every way”), had that 
instinctive delicacy of touch and quickness of 
mind that enabled him to meet Stephen on 
something like even terms. Consider, for ex- 
ample, how well he caught, unmasked, and at 
the same time paid affectionate homage to, 
Stephen's tone of only partly false modesty: 
“Indeed, at times if you adhered to the letter of 
Stephen’s words, you would believe that he 
had sometimes looked at a few books, that he 
had now and then scribbled for newspapers, 
and that, by way of relaxation from this fati- 
guing toil, he had strolled across some rising 
ground in the neighbourhood of Grindelwald 
or Zermatt." 

Annan disclaims any ambition to try to emu- 
late or replace Maitland, but although this 
book is not a biography it is a tribute to 
Annan's skill in evoking his subject's character 
that one finds oneself drawn to imagining 
Stephen, slumped in his usual rocking-chair, 
reading this more analytical, more critical, 
account of himself. There would, no doubt, be 
a larger than usual number of snorts and 
groans, though perhaps of shy embarrassment 
and tickled vanity as well as of irritation and 
dissent. The habit of years might lead the open- 
ing paragraphs of a review to get themselves 
written, and if so, he would be forced, as a 


self-described “literary gent", to acknowledge 
the professional polish and high quality of 
much of the writing. For Annan, too, can com- 
mand an enviably light touch, rich in metaphor 
on some occasions, epigrammatically terse on 
others (“There has always been a good deal to 
be said against the Brontes and Stephen said, 
most of it"). And of course, that corridor of 
English life which runs between Cambridge 
and London literary journalism and along 
which Stephen's generation were the first to 
move, is a beat not unknown to Annan himself. 
Perhaps Annan’s own experience of public life 
has been more of an asset than one might ex- 
pect in dealing with a retiring man of letters. 

Other Victorian sages have in some ways 
been better served than Stephen by the im- 
mensely increased productivity of the scholarly 
industry in recent decades. While they are en- 
tombed in mausoleums of Collected Works 
and Annotated Letters, he, as he would no 
doubt have preferred, has escaped this honour; 
bookshops know him not, except insofar as he 
mingles with his vastly more numerous erst- 
while theological adversaries on the second- 
hand shelves. It is also true that some of Iris 
contemporaries have been treated to more sys- 
tematically researched amd exhaustive bio- 
graphies; many, certainly, have had more 
abundant garlands of learned articles laid on 
their graves. But none has been so sympatheti- 
cally brought to life as the irritable, ironic, 
suffering, lovable figure who inhabits these 
pages. There is a depth of insight and sheer 
literary talent here Hint takes this book out of 
the company of the thoroughly footnoted, 
thoroughly dull academic monograph. 
Stephen said, in one of those characteristic 
moments of revealingly false modesty, that he 
would only merit a footnote in the history of his 
age, an oddly recondite final resting-place to 
have anticipated. How much more appropriate 
that he should get, not a footnote, but this 
spacious, opinionated and humane study of 
“his thought and character in relation to his 
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The intellectual climatologist 


Michael Howard 

R. J. BULLEN, H. POGGE VONSTRANDMANN 
nod A. B. POLONSKY (Editors) 

Ideas into Politics: Aspects of European 

history 1880-1950 

225pp. Croom Helm. £15.95. 
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The Festschrift is deservedly unpopular as a 
literary form. Publishers dislike it because it 
does not sell. Academics find it irritating be- 
cause the connecting thread - reverence and 
gratitude to a distinguished scholar - is seldom 
enough to bind the contents into a coherent 
whole, and so work of great if recondite value 
may remain unobserved in rather unlikely 
company. Whatever the quality of its contents, 
two cheers are as much as any Festschrift is 
likely to get from even the most sympathetic 
reviewer. Bu t Ideas into Politics deserves both . 
First, James Jail has in his quiet way had a 
major influence on European historians over 
the past quarter of a century, and well deserves 
to be thus honoured. And second, the 
approach which he has himself practised and 
encouraged in his pupils, an approach well de- 
fined in the title of this collection, provides an 
element of unity which gives the work unusual 
coherence. 

Professor Joll is an intellectual historian - 
indeed an intellectual's liistorian - of a kind 
unusual in Britain. The rest of us realize that 
the philosophers and the artists are there and 
that we ought to be aware of what they are 
doing. Even if we cannot understand the for- 
mer or appreciate the latter, we know that the 
history we write, whether political, military, 
economic or social, will be incomplete and 
one-sided if it does not at least take account of 
Kulturgesckichte. But JolU/nrtr with the think- 
ers and artists, and establishes the intellectual 
climate before exploring the events and pro- 
cesses which other historians, whether ttadi- 
tliat wcMmM n ym»rv. Historv, 

fSSSt'wlS'.tKSi" 

Europe since J870 there is something magnifi- 


cent, if at times irritating, about the disdain 
with which he treats the world of finance and 
industry and focuses on intellectual currents. It 
comes as no surprise to learn that as an under- 
graduate he read Greats. It gave him a range 
and intellectual curiosity too often denied to 
historians with more orthodox backgrounds. 

As the valuable bibliography in this Fest- 
schrift makes clear, much of Joll's work has to 
be excavated from other Festschrifts and com- 
parable collections of articles put together by 
scholarly entrepreneurs. This goes, unfortu- 
nately. for his much quoted and deservedly 
renowned Inaugural Lecture for the Stevenson 
Chair in the University of London. 1914: the 
Unspoken Assumptions. It is a pity that the 
editors did not reprint it as an introduction to 
this collection. Not only did it crystallize Joll's 
own thinking, as any Inaugural properly 
should, but it rescued the 1914 debate from the 
arid controversies about guilt and responsi- 
bility. based on microscopic study of diploma- 
tic documents, and opened up an entire new 
area for historical inquiry. It deserves to be 
made far more widely available. 

It is within these areas, of the intellectual 
and conceptual background to political action, 
that the contributions to this collection very 
largely fall. The bulk of them deal with the 
inter-war years, focusing largely on Germany. 
Three deal with the pre-war period and four 
with developments since 1945. These last, by 
Charles Maier, Anthony Nicholis, Volker Berg- 
hahn and Roger Bullen, have a particular 
coherence, in that they trace the development, 
in the United States and elsewhere, of those 
ideas of liberal capitalism, the interaction of 
state power and economic enterprise, which 
led to the achievement of Ludwig Erhard's 
"economic miracle" in West Germany and the 
implementation of the Schumann Plan; the 
foundation, in fact, of the open society in 
which we now live. They come like benign 
sunshine after the Sturm und Drang described 
by the earlier contributions, focusing as they 
Nazi' G^rfifafiy 1 . European Marxism. Fascism 

a fe.'* wo ~ ^^ ori ^t^ aattonal bfiT ’ 
tory , tradWonal'm thelTKppSShough fit- 

HoS p C iv ° the ® eneral theme of the collec- 
tion. Paul Kennedy describes the changing atti- 



Antoii von Werner's painting "EmhUllung des Richard Wagner- Den kmals im Tiergarten’’, 1908, knfemdw 
in the article by lain Boyd Whyte on page 1128. 


Roger Morgan 


, state and nation 


tude of Britain and Germany towards the Un- 
ited States at the turn of the century; Britain 
coming to see her not as a cantankerous com- 
petitor but as a like-minded ally whose expan- 
sion was to be welcomed. Germany abandon- 
ing benevolent detachment for ideological hos- 
tility. Zara Steiner shows bow even after 1918 
the British Foreign Office continued to believe 
that Britain could protect her imperial interests 
yet bold the political balance between France 
and Germany in Europe (though, poor things, 
what else were they to believe?). 

Elsewhere, David Schoenbaum briskly con- 
demns the military in inter-war Germany for 
having aspirations to conquest far beyond their 
capacity to fulfil them; though he rather begs 
the question as to what the aspirations of the 
military actually were. Robin Lehman and 
Hartmut Pogge von Strandmann deal respec- 
tively with mass-culture and heavy industry in 
the Weimar Republic and the part both played 
in undermining its political system. Jeremy 
Nnakes shows how steriliz- 

toldjwws about eugenics in Germany an^ 

lure of the ^m- 

munists to resist Nazism. 

The inter-war years are completed by two 


contrasting studies in Fascism: Roderick KM- 
ward on Charles Maurras (if indeed that m 
.que oddity can be classified as anything) a M 
Andrew Polonsky on the Pole, Roma 
Dmowski, whose contempt for Germanic “de- 
cadence" led him to look to Italy for a modd 
Kedward’s excellent judgment on Maura 
could do service for both: his “mental con- 
structs were designed to protect him from hu- 
man realities rather than to explain or oftdei- 
stand them". This is Joliism at its best. 

Jollism at its best is also to be found In Dan! 
Morgan’s essay on Marxism in pre-1914 (to- 
many, which not only shows how Marrism It- 
self was transformed by positivism and sodil 
Darwinism into dialectical materialism, but ex- 
plains why the SPD, in spite of its masarc 
support, was politically so impotent and inept. 
But the jewel of the collection, for my racraty. 
is Modris Epstein’s study of pre-war modem 
ism in Germany, which makes dearer to rat 
than anything I have yet read wby Gprrou 
intellectuals welcomed ‘he war aia new Btf- 
lautftPMKg, nun way n .vas thaf; intellectual 
ly, the Germans might be said to have won the 
war. But altogether it is an excellent collection. 
As so often with Croom Helm, one regrets that 
they could not produce it in a decent format, 
but is grateful to them for publishing It at all. 
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the fiihire haye been given increasing urgency 

y the political developments of the 1970s and 
As the books under review indicate from 
^fferent angles, the impetus has come both 
Internal factors, such as the coming-of- 
8 J De '?’ 8 ene rations, unconvinced that Ger- 
^ y s . djv * sion was inevitable, and uribur- 
^ the inhibitions of their elders; and 
ato from external developments such as the 

d ^ tente - ^ faltering 
™ Germany’s hoped-for Ersatz-Vater- 
the European Community, and the con- 
sequent emergence of the Federal Republic as 
an econonuc|iaQt f a power strong enough to 
stand up for Germany's national interests - if 

on^i, coul d fcdde how .o'SXm 
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the 1944 bomb plot undertaken by anti-Hilk 
> circles to which he belonged) was written wbil 

he was Mayor of West Berlin. It gains in in 
terest through his recent election ns Preslden 
of the Federal Republic: observers mil N 
especially interested to see how far he can 
the representational possibilities of his nes 
office to promote the reconciliation between 
Eastern and Western Europe, for which h« 
pleads so eloquently in these pages. 

The collection of essays edited by tffoas 
WeigeJt of the Konrad Adenauer Foundation 
deals with "the German question" at a. dif- 
ferent level, but still an interesting ® 
exercise in haute vulgarisation, this survey 
“Homeland and Nation: oh the History*®* 
Identity of the Germans” deals with these bask 
concepts in a way designed to improve Geiiisi 1 
citizen^’ awareness of die relationships be- 
tween state arid nation, East and West, F«!ei»- 
Republic and Europe. Nori-GerinaW who can 
toad the language will Iearri ri good deal frori 1 
these lucid mid balanced chapters. ' 1 ', 

The French -have always, .for 'obvioW 
reasons, tpnded to react to any. indications o» B 
revival of les inquietudes allemandes with pa£ 
tlcular concern. In contrast to’mudh alanr^ 
French .speculation about ; the growth l J 
-^national-neutralist padflam^' P r - 
Fritsch-Bournazel arid her co-authors, 
study published by the Fondatioji P our ^! 
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Objective and well-documented: w. L, 
subject. They.analyse very' 
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A growing capacity to harm 


Pet er Pulzer 

GORDON A. CRAIG 
Hk End of Prussia 

The Curti Lectures, 1982 

102pp. University of Wisconsin Press. £14.25. 
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Prussia is an idea whose time has gone: hence, 
possibly, the current revival of interest in it. 
There is something palpable about a polity 
whose history is complete and about a civiliza- 
tion that has come to a full stop. At its funeral 
there are mixed feelings. When the Allied 
Control Council pronounced their retrospec- 
tive death sentence on February 25, 1947, “in 
the Interests of preservation of peace and 
security of peoples and with the desire to 
assure further reconstruction of the political 


other unPrussian qualities. It is an interesting 
thesis, though it restricts the era of the true 
Prussia to a rather short span of its history as a 
state. If we agree that Prussia as a European 
power, with its characteristic social-military 
structures, does not appear before the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, then we 
are left with about 200 years out of the 
500 that followed the accession of the Hohen- 
zollerns. 

That is not, in itself, a fatal objection. 
Perhaps slightly less convincing are his assump- 
tions, or the assumptions of his witnesses, ab- 
out discontinuities between the eighteenth and 
the nineteenth centuries. A great many of their 
criticisms of the Prussia of their day one may 
assent to. Bettina von Arnim thought the 
plight of the poor was due to the indifference of 
the bureaucracy and the Church. Fontane saw 
that behind the landowners’ prattle about duty 
and honour there lay naked self-interest: 


life of Germany on a democratic basis", they honour ™ ere naked self-interest: 

spoke for a wide consensus. Any mourners Prussia, and to some extent all Germany, is 
would have had to be discreet. because of its East Elbians . . Why 

After the funeral there is a period of repres- . “ Germany make such a bad impression in 


would have had to be discreet. 

After the funeral there is a period of repres- 
sioQ. The past that Prussia represents is too 
painful. For some - probably for most - it 
loomed as one of the contributory causes of the 
catastrophe, with its love of authority and its 
addiction to violence. For others - it is difficult 
to guess how many -it was a distant vision of a 
world still in one piece. Either way, it does not 
bear thinking about. 

Hie sons, it is said of American immigrants, 
want to forget, the grandsons want to remem- 
ber. So, too, it seems, do the exiles from Prus- 
sia. The past few years have seen a flood of 
books, for the study as well as the coffee-table, 
and a revival of public interest that culminated 
in foe great Prussian Exhibition in Berlin, in 
1981, with which Gordon A. Craig was associ- 
ated. Why the revival? In part, no doubt, a 
shift of fashion. Nothing stays “out” for ever 
and the flux and reflux of fashion are fairly 
indiscriminate. We have, after all, had zHUler- 
Welle as well as a Preussen-Welle. But one can 

i BSSISHMB WHwft 


the world? Because “thousands of these per- 
sonalities from the stone age are running 
around”. But when von Amim exonerates 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV with “the evil intrigues 
that encircle the lofty spirit of a prince” and 
Fontane catalogues the virtues of the old-style 
Quitzows and Yorck von Wartenburgs. are 
they talking about a Prussia that ever really 
existed, or is it yet another mythical golden age 
with which to belabour the pinchbeck of the 
present? 

That Prussia had been corrupted by success, 
a recurring theme in everything Fontane 
wrote, was undeniable. Greed and conspic- 
uous display affected all classes, not just the 
nouveaux-r idles. Military prowess degener- 
ated into Schneidigkeit (flashiness), landown- 
ership into tariff lobbying. There was, above 
all, the baneful influence of Bismarck. In vain 
can one point out that after 1871 he pursued 
policies of peace, balance and restraint. What 
the worl d remembe red was the “demonic un- 
wliat is evident to lls It THJW 


rormc revival ui uueieai. — — what is evident 10 us » uu« — — 

passage of time has lifted a taboo, making realism was. Blood and iron alone do not de- 

Prussia once more a fit topic for conversation. t ^ e gj- ea t questions of the hour. A state’s 

The second is that nostalgia implies a discon- pover and a statesman’s influence are also de- 
tect with the present. termined by the trust that they and their in ten- 

Prussia is a crucial factor in the definition of ^ i n8p j re> by what today’s jargon calls 

it ie knth nn ... m.:. ni.mon<V lnrWt*H haVulB 


Germany’s national identity: it is both an 
obstacle and an aid. Historically, as Professor 
Craig shows in the third of his four lectures, it 
confused the issue in the course of trying to 


uons inspire, uy i ? . . 

“credibility”. This Bismarck lacked, having 

deliberately thrown it away. 

But did Frederick the Great enjoy more of 
It, and did he believe any less in blood and 
. 1 _ n > Li. .Koi.is ion arhitrarv than 


“ — " . — . was ndeed tne nisi aervum. ^ — 

citizens thought there was too much of the old the tenns Qf ^ contract? What was 

Prussia to make the Empire credible and the difference between the Prussia of 1780 and 

acceptable. Wilhelm I acknowledged the ambi- lgg0? ^ as there degeneration of mere- 

guity of his role when he confessed to Bismarck tly increased capacity to do harm? 

that thp Hbw nf hit rnmnation 88 E®pefOr Jo . torture is 


that the day of his coronation as Emperor 
would be the unhappiest of his life. 

But In retrospect Prussia helps to redeem 
German self-esteem and the German sense of 
cultural, as opposed to political unity. It can 
stand as an example of “the other Germany” of 
Protestant virtues as against materialist exces- 
ses, of Weimar democracy and resistance to 
. Hitler. Above all, its territory and heritage 


In many ways the most tantalizing s lecture . ■ 
the last, which deals with Prussia without the 
Hohenzollems. The army, the bureaucrat^ 
and the landowners, as everyone knows, .sur- 
vived, so the departure of the monarch did not 
change everything. Nevertheless, was Prusri 
after 1918 not an anachromsm? For Otto 
Braun, the farm-workers leader from East 
Prussia, and Prussia’s Social Democraticpnme 


*u B uua, as well as me HAmocratized Prussia wopm.oe a duiw»*- 

now celebrates its Prussian, past: Sans-Soud . . . _ o{ a democraticGermany: Konrad 

has been restored, Frederick the Great is back .. ^ . chairman of the shadowy Prussian 


....... 1 WTS.BH, >» - Prntslfl and Prussia 

straddle the frobtier of ttae two Germairies. ■ P^. most of the Weimar Republic, a 
The DDR, as well as the Federal^Republic, w ^ ld , b e a bulwark ta 

now celebrates its Prussian, past: Sans-Soud . . . _ o{ a dejnocratic Germany. Konrad 

has been restored, Frederick the Great ia back. A ^ amt chairman pf the shadowy Prussian 
on his home in Unter den Linden , Schamhorst council, was unconvinced. Alone among 

has rated a television serial and even Bismarck j-uj witnesses he wanted neither to 

is on the way to rehabilitation. . conserve nor to reform Prussia, but to abolish 

- 5p, for the first timeever, we can see Pnissm Xnffiomtly, his reasons had as much to do 

in ‘ eftses trsi et Htld tu&t P 1 . . -JiL vlAvMOflllfl nn icv. Th&erflB" 


CELEBRATING 10 YEARS 
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SCHOLARLY PUBLISHING 


*n umw uoii — ' , — . council, was unconvuiwu. 

has rated a television serial and even Bismarck j-uj witnesses he wanted neither to | 

is on the way to rehabilitation. . conserve nor to reform Prussia, but to abolish 

So, forthe first timeever, we can see Prussia Ug reasons had as much to do 

^ perspective, sine ira et studio , and fo J t h foreign as with domestlc policy. The crea- 
»hat ciaig helps us to. do In these beautifully ^ Rhenish state within the Reich would 

crafted -lectures.' He presents Wf' siibjefct Britain. but "would demons- 

‘hiough: the. eyes -of, eight protogonists, : , ha t therightfolly fearedPrus- 

pouped in ipaiis, each of whom pad® •; . woul{ j n0 longer exist”, he said to J 9 ^ ’’ an 

klca of Prtistiai the reformer Stein and his , .■ t ^ gt remarkable similarity to 

opponent Manyitz, the romantic Bettiria vqn Adetiauer helped to enact thirty years 

Amlm and the realist Bismarck; the fastidious wrm to rewr i te history, vainer stiU I to 

Theodor Font ane ; and {hel^mbasticWllfi^m, - ’ tha{ one .decision, taken differently, 

H»®nd the two incompatible demqcrate, OtJ° . . P^T r .whole course of human events. 

Braun and' Konrad ; Adenauet . ;■ ^ ^ • i. .Tone is tempted to wonder whether, if Prus- 

AU fallintothSterawhich Craig defines as;; , n en d e d sooner, Germany might not have 

°*-.enid .of ^S8to;>a.-prboeM ; rttKer:than-jv la8ted | on oer. 

w4gle r eVeht thatbegan ror him witbtoedefept , . Pniss ia went when it did - gone, 

hy Napoleotfs jufmiesntJeda in 1 ^ 06 ^-lhe fiot; ; ■ ■ . nn i n n ee r forgorten/WeareaU nidebted to 
deadly symptom; of that imPrussiah . quality^ ^J 11 . ® ^ his remindei- of its rich and 

ythid^ . her leaders ■ in ‘ ' 
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- Lutlens and the title refers equally t0 ^ 

Philip French bowling contest Billy engages in^rf V£ 

- , holding out against the political bullfe> * 

WILLIAM KENNEDY The latest booU . 

Ironveed and overlaps with, Billy Phelan's rvJ*' 

227pp. Viking. £7.95. Game. It tells in discursive form the life storvnf 

0670401765 Billy’s father, Francis Phelan, who at the aud 

Legs fifty-eight has returned to his famii« 

317pp. Penguin. Paperback, £2.50. twenty-two-year absence, Francis was a radio! 

0140064842 firebrand at the turn of the century S 

Bflly Phelan’s Greatest Game lellial stone, that he threw with Z^cnr2 

282pp. Penguin. Paperback, £2.50. that was later to make him a basebX 

0 1400 6340 4 killed a scab during the 1901 Albany trolley^ 

Several of the most interesting new writers in strike. A bloody riot is triggered off, sending 
the United States over the past dozen years Francis into middle-western exile. He return 
have been exploring the lives of hyphenated to marry and raise a family, then flees again in 

Americans on the underside of decaying north- 1916 after accidentally killing his two-week old 

em cities that have not, in this century at least, son . His life thereafter is that of a wandering 

attracted the attention of literary men the way Celtic hero, though one very much coloured by 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles have. his times. 

The former Massachusetts district-attorney Certain characters recur in Ihe books, rnosi 
George V. Higgins has opened up the world notably the McCall family of political fum 

of loquacious, foul-mouthed Boston-Irish and the lawyer Marcus Gorman, who having 

crooks, cops, priests and politicians. Elmore dominated Legs makes fleeting appearamain 

Leonard, after years spent labouring in the Billy Phelan and Ironweed, successfully de- 

vineyards of pulp fiction, is now being fending Francis Phelan on a charge of voting 

acclaimed for his laconic thrillers about Italian twenty-one times in the same election by using 

and Irish low-lifers migrating between Detroit the cheap courtroom tricks that had kepi 

and Miami. And the one-time newspaperman Diamond out of gaol. And we become familial 
William Kennedy, also turning to fiction in with the city's geography and cherished land- 

early middle-age, has embarked on a cycle of marks, like the plush Kenraore Hotel and (be 

novels that seek to aggrandize the seamy side public park that boasts statues of both Robed 

of his native Albany, the once fiercely proud. Burns and Moses. Kennedy is fascinated and 

now run-down capital of New York State, io- appalled by the history of Albany, and is u 

cated 150 miles north of Manhattan on the proud of its literary associations with Melville 

Hudson River, and in the nineteenth century a and Henry James as he is ofthe menofviolew 

major staging-post for immigrants heading who gathered there, 

west. What holds the books together so far is a 

Virtually all of Kennedy's characters are controlling vision of American society, or at 

. Irish-Araericans who have kissed the Blarney least the Irish contribution to it, that is a cur- 

Stone by proxy, and he launched his dance to ious mixture of warped idealism, mysticism, s 

the muzak of crime in 1975 with Legs, a racy need to create legends and heroes, and a rtf- 

fictionalized life of the mad, bad and danger- tion of transcendental style that is contained in 

ous Prohibition gangster Jack “Legs” the concept of having “class". The chief pro- 

Diamond. A lecherous, silver-tongued killer, (agonist of each book is thought of as being 

nftffn apd. errotienusjy JJlflHSfe.t to be Jewish touched by magic. The gangster Jack Di* 

,* te otlrW. exttaottori, bom in Phitad^L" £ JTJ *?» <*» model for fe 

7 Jo™ T. Noland in 1896 and j S 1? , Irish-American Scott Fitzgerald s Jay 

Albany rooming-house in 193? at the a™ *nf Gatsb y« has miraculously survived a success 

thirty-five while attemn inf to mi. v 8 H ° f ambushes that have left his body a battl » 

king of the Sfa P S make h,msclf 8 round of wounds. The journal Martin 

In Legs, four Irish-Amerirjm Daugherty treats Billy Phelan as an existentiil 

assemble at an Albany bar in 1975 to reminifJ bero » a " d Daugherty’s playwright father, in ^ 

about the Jack thev knew in ™ ,l ^ sce day the peer of Eugene O’Neill, wrote a play 

times. They are a fair eross-sMtlon rff £ bu ab °ut the 1901 strike called The Car Barn M 

types - an ex-madam a former * as I f ls P 5red by Frands Phelan. Diamond, 

er, an ancient bartender and the hnn J rflncis Phelan and his son Billy are vioknl. 

dpal narrator. Marcus Gormnn ^ S P 1 n ' destructive men, in flight from an oppressive, 
criminal guilt-ridden religion, and frem W M 

world of crime that he thought his f d ° mestic,t y crealed b y women 4® ^ 

bourgeois success well lost when a rea ™. of 561765 as upholders of proper Catholic values, 

political career was blighted bv Kennedy is aware of the dangers of fe 

with Diamond. To Gorman, Legs was “ono nf enterprise, mid the observer of his most unlikely 

the truly new American Irishmen nf a 01 hero asks himself, “Martin Daugherty, why 
Horatio Alger oht ^ 50 ob56556d with Billy PheS Why maker 

James, shaping the dreani that you could arow h0I ° iC plcar0 OUl ° f fl ^P 1 ® chump7 
up Jn America and shoot your wav to Blonfp Da ugherty is blessed with a.fonu of double 

riches”. He is “an ancestral paradim Sr the Yisi ° n rather Hke that P 0536 ^^ 
modem urban gangster”, Wateronfp an A r/, 6 traterrestrial in Nicolas Roeg’s film The Mm 

Godfather were very much on America's mlnH Who Feli to Earth ‘ Not onl y 0611 he foresefl ff ? 
when Legs appeared, which fatlire but *he past is so real that palpable 

ctal comment from Gorman: images of it haunt him as he walks flftwwi 

J dou* 1 want to trivialize Jack's ^ town> Somewhat folksier is the gift of Rg* 

tog him to lesser latterly figures such as RichUJrt Phelan - Prematurely senile at the age of fifty* 
Ieft 5ufflc,ent history In his wake but no ei8bt » be has conversations with his infant 

S and .other inhabitants of Albany 

• white core fo y n ‘ he admirable cemetery, rfis behaviour Is easily excused be* 

! . dimension. . • . c ^ n , ® ive evU a mythical ■ cause the corpses talk among themselves, ari 

'••• the s _^ nn . „■ ' ; : , we are reminded, of the scene in the Neyr Qtg* ■ 

GnattoGaL md&StiS&b'!**"'* , ! nd graveyftfd that enda TtaMtWgJi 


317pp. Penguin. Paperback,£2.50. 
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Billy Phelan's Greatest Game 
282pp. Penguin. Paperback, £2.50. 
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Several of the most interesting new writers in 
the United States over the past dozen years 
have been exploring the lives of hyphenated 
Americans on the underside of decaying north- 
ern cities that have not, in this century at least, 
attracted the attention of literary men the way 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles have. 
The former Massachusetts district-attorney 
George V. Higgins has opened up the world 
of loquacious, foul-mouthed Boston-Irish 
crooks, cops, priests and politicians. Elmore 
Leonard, after years spent labouring in the 
vineyards of pulp fiction, is now being 
acclaimed for his laconic thrillers about Italian 
and Irish low-lifers migrating between Detroit 
and Miami. And the one-time newspaperman 
William Kennedy, also turning to fiction in 
early middle-age, has embarked on a cycle of 
novels that seek to aggrandize the seamy side 
of his native Albany, the once fiercely proud, 
now run-down capital of New York State, lo- 
cated 150 miles north of Manhattan on the 
Hudson River, and in the nineteenth century a 
major staging-post for immigrants heading 
west. 

Virtually all of Kennedy's characters are 
. Irish-Araericans who have kissed the Blarney 
Stone by proxy, and he launched his dance to 
the muzak of crime in 1975 with Legs, a racy 
fictionalized life of the mad, bad and danger- 
ous Prohibition gangster Jack “Legs” 


“ Albany bar In 1975 ,o SC 

about the Jack they knew in more ebullient 
times. They are a fair cross-section of Kennedy 

ex ‘™ dam > a former crime report- 
or, an ancient bartender, and the book’s prin- 

cri P min".ni a r ’ Marcus Gonn »n, a successful 
criminal lawyer so excited by the glamorous 

jwrld of crime that he thought his dreams of 
bourgeois success well lost when a promising 
politira 1 career was blighted by associating 
with Diamond. To Gorman, Legs ww^ne of 

God/l Ufban 7fce 

when f/ r VVere Wry much on America’s mind 
when Legs appeared, which occasioned a cm 
aal comment from Gorman- ^ 
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Albanypolitica^mnrlff 193 ®J ndthe bb$S of the Eighth Day, where a mid-western ^ ne f , 

Ws sonl kidfiabned whu?’ McCaJ] « has off on a Jifctune’s wandering exfie after be 8 

progress aoriSL elec tion is in foe accidental agent of a man’s deafoio 1 1 ^ 

; DeS (L fi ^n^ b ?^ 8 :WASP Tom is indeed possible that Kennedy fajbrwgj* 
; ^S?S?^i Up:t,,e state.;.; back; the 
discover whither a lewM^ 2S y Phelaa > t0 . fata lism and woozy rhetoric that madc Wk^ 
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1 toformor and is made 'a 83 911 86 ^ Kennedy has written r and bcc^o^- 

i-frora; every bar nooi-hai I banned Jy over-written, some elbquept phapten 

Albany by the victim’s fat h R r p 6ard ’ , $ a me in aginative social history. Hls sense oM® , 

; local «a«, his dialogue unerring, ^ - 

i ! varies, and with the assfchmf* Uf intor " robust humour endearing. Thc-tHree 

yon getsa^u^ W^l Dam ° D R ^‘ modify and fortify.each other, 
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The rare creature’s human sounds 


Da vid Coward 

JULIAN BARNES 
Flaubert’s Parrot 
190 pp. Cape. £8.50. 

022402222 9 

Flaubert's Parrot is an extraordinarily artful 
mix of literary tomfoolery and high serious- 
ness. It deals ostensibly with the efforts of an 
amateur Flaubert enthusiast to identify the 
stuffed bird that served as a model for the 
parrot which hovers over the head of F61icit6 in 
the final paragraph of Un Coeur simple. Geoff- 
rey Braith waite, sixty-plus, widower, retired 
general practitioner and British down to his 
initials, commits himself to his quest with a 
self-deprecating yet embattled persistence. 
When the facts fail him, he widens the search. 
He writes learned notes about parrots in the 
work of Flaubert, ransacks the novels and cor- 
respondence for clues, and attempts to winkle 
out the mystery from the life and times, friends 
and enemies of a writer who hated intrusions 
into his private life. When this too fails, Dr 
Braithwaite is led to wondering how the past - 
any past - may be truly grasped. The present 
treats what has been like a poor relation, 
adopting a superior stance and assuming that 
fatness a hundred years ago, or the colour of 
redcurrant jam, were then what they are now. 

He writes to a jam manufacturer for expert 
testimony and gets a perhaps. This is all he gets 
too from Flaubert scholars who murder as they 
dissect. 

But the past is only one aspect of truth. What 
is truth? For instance, you can look at Flaubert 
from many angles and each angle will tell you 
something. Dr Braithwaite collects views of 
Flaubert - from museums, from critics, from 
his contemporaries. He visits the shrines at 
Rouen and Croisset. He tries to get inside 
Louise Colet. He even tries to be Flaubert by 
writing his own sottbier based on the Diction- 
nain des Idies revues. But all his angles do not 

^ J d^?o ir m2gg ll ihP qyaBL a iyJM I f-naUUft i rm „■ 

about Flaubert is uncertain and each certainty 
is certain to be undermined by a coincidence or 
an Irony. 

Why then does he persist? Dr Braithwaite 
fills his head with parrot squawkings because 
his mind is preoccupied by another, more im- 
mediate problem. He is a discreet and reticent 
man who does not find it easy to speak of 
himself. How shall he make a meaning of his 
married life, of his wife’s death, if simple truths 
about jam and stuffed birds elude him? Mrs 
Braithwaite was a good wife but not faithful: 
no Emma Bovary, but a careless and bruisable 
suburban adulteress who never quite showed 
him up but ultimately let him down. Now it’s 
over and he wonders what love is, what truth is, 
what the past is. Flaubert got it right but what 
precisely he got right Dr Braithwaite finds it 
difficult to say- and even Flaubert himself was 
never too sure. In one sense, the quest is a form 
of therapy. In another, it is a restatement of old 
questions. To look no further: what exactly Is 
Flaubert’s parrot? ■ ~ 


It is, of course, the creature from Flaubert's 
story. Unless it is the stuffed bird at the 
museum m the H6tel-Dieu at Rouen. Or that 
slightly less intimidating rival exhibit at the 
Lroisset pavilion. That is, if it isn't the good 
doctor himself, Flaubertus redivivus. After all, 
he has a Flaubertian eye for irony and the 
grotesque, and he willingly embraces the Mas- 
ter s view that the human race is irredeemably 
stupid. Still, a coincidence or an irony all too 
easily knock him off his perch, and besides, he 
has a pawky individualism which makes him his 
own man. In that case, shall we say that the 
panot is Life which repeats and mimics itself 
just as episodes in Flaubert's life parrot his 
work? If not, then it is Language: the choicest 
words are not much better than the chatter of 
this “rare creature that makes human sounds" 
and mocks with gaudy, ghastly parodies our 
attempts to move the stars to pity. But this 
reads like a bitter and defeated description of 
the writer as “a sophisticated parrot”. Perhaps 
then we should simply accept what Dr Braith- 
waite says - that it is “a fluttering, elusive 
emblem" of Flaubert’s voice. Yet we remem- 
ber the Master's mistrust of metaphor, and in 
any case, critics, curators, the nineteenth cen- 
tury, our own times, you and I all hear different 
voices. The clever reader will conclude that the 
parrot of the title is not any one of these, but all 
of them. There are as many parrots as there are 
readers. Or Flauberts. 

Dr Braithwaite, who can be very sharp- 
tongued about critics, would not be satis- 
fied with as little. He persists in his search for 
truth not as an intellectual exercise but out of 
personal need. In this sense he is that old- 
fashioned thing, a scholar who seeks know- 
ledge for its own sake and for what it may do to 
make him wise. So very different from the 
modern version, the academic researcher who, 
self-regarding and self-advertising, churns out 
footnoted, deadening articles each constitut-- 
ing a professional leg-up and each banging 
another nail in the coffin of understanding. Dr 

.. Rrailhiuai^AMifmlrfj^rtt K- ho nn »rei»u.u. -T—jff 

does it dilute and disperse the truth he seejjs 
but it stems directly from the unconquerable 
’ bitise which Flaubert himself deplored. It is a 
fancy answer, an instant, kwik-brew, identikit, 
“all you need to know about Flaubert tokiww 
as much as the next person" answer. Dr Braith- 
waite can be fey: self-mockingly he covets a 
page of TLS glory and introduces us to rn 
i American scholar Who is pathologicaUy scru- 
pulousin the matter of Uterary ethics. Butheis 
Iwarv of the professionals - he is dreadful y 
rude about Enid Starkie - and h6 £^0 
smites the phiUstines of modern fiction who 
take all the short-cuts and manage the pre- 
judices of their readers. Gleefully appoint^g 
'himself “a dictator of literature , 
bans and quotas on campus novels, growing-up 
novels, novels set in South America rework- 
ings of the classics, the theme of incest, tales of 
natural savagery lurking beneath the veneerof 
civilization and others besides, because a cUchd 
is a particularly raucous squawk and as un- 
truthful as the importance gjygnbycrities to an 


author's mistakes. He is furious with Dr Star- 
kie for accusing Flaubert of inconsistency in 
describing the colour of Emma Bovary’s eyes. 
He exults when he in turn points out that the 
portrait of Flaubert “by an unknown painter" 
which serves as a frontispiece to her Making of 
the Master (1967) is in fact a painting of Louis 
Bouilhet. 

What then are we to think when the scrupu- 
lous scholar is careless with the date of. 
Flaubert’s earliest surviving composition? 
When the dictator of literature constructs a 
reworking of Louise Colet’s view of Flaubert? 
:When the exact stylist asks, anent the sexual 
irregularity of the nineteenth century, "who 
shall escape whipping"? Mistakes or cods? For 
Dr Braithwaite is nothing if not playful. He 
devises programmes for researchers (“Pets at 
Croisset’ , "The Ethics of English Governesses 
Abroad") and sets an examination paper for 
his reader. He makes jokes and he plants seeds 
- an image, a quote, a thought - which sprout 
at a later point in his story, catching us un- 
aware, hitting us with an artful coincidence or 
a prepared twist of irony: irony does not exist 
without an ironist. What then is the truth about 
Dr Braithwaite? 

He is a man who sees quite clearly that the 
past is elusive and truth ungraspable: behind 
every parrot there is another parrot. Like 
Flaubert, he recognizes that the joke is on liim 
and he accepts the fact with modesty and, if 
only for the sake of good manners, with dig- 
nity. Happiness lies in anticipation and in the 
memory of anticipated happiness. His quest 
ends in farce - the ironic thing about truisms is 
that they are true - but he has gained enough 
wisdom from the parrots he has scrutinized to 
know that the joke is cosmic, that it is played 
on him as it is played on Flaubert, Mrs Braith- 
waite, critics, curators and parrots. The quest’s 
the thing. If he were a religious man, he would 
surely quote Pascal: he who seeks has found. 


1 But while he is no creature of Pascal's are we 
to conclude that he is Julian Barnes's parrot? 
The author throws open the doors, disowns the 
translations from the French which are the 
work of an elderly general practitioner and 
then removes himself from the proceedings 
without even the faintest cry of “Geoffrey 
Braithwaite, e'est moi". Even so, there are 
unsevered umbilicals. Barnes’s new novel de- 
velops themes and techniques from his two 
earlier books. The second , Before She Met Me, 
dealt with aduLtery-in-the-mind and despair. 
The hero of the first, Metroland , plans to 
I attach to the clever-clever title of Spleen ters, 

| elusive prose-poems which will frade moodily on 
“resonance, that most twentieth century of 
techniques". Barnes's latest is an After She Left 
Me, and a Vade-Retrohnd for the clever-clev- 
er, the merely moody, the sardonic and the 
flip. But if it is non-Baudelairean and un- 
ashamedly Flaubertophile, it positively jangles 
with cross-fertilizing, self-seeding, memory- 
jogging. imagination-releasing resonances. 
Phrases, images, quotations, incidents recur, 
and come at you like your own memories. 

Flaubert's Parrot is sober, elegant and wry. 
It works as literary detection, literary criticism 
and literary experiment. It tells good stories 
and deals with idoas empirically, in the British 
way, for this is a very Anglo-Saxon book. The 
modern British novel finds it easy to be clever 
and comic. Barnes also manages that much 
harder thing: he succeeds In communicating 
.genuine emotion without affectation or embar- 
rassment. Like the Julien of Flaubert’s story, 
he has great compassion for the quietly desper- 
ate man whom he ferries between France and 
England, past and present, art and life, pessim- 
ism and stoicism. In an age which insists that 
every problem has an economic, political or 
technological solution, Barnes has the cour- 
age nnd goad humour to remind us that there 
aie questions to which there arc no answers. 


Ian Bell 

jacquesr£da 

L'Herhe des talus 

216pp. Paris: Gallimard. 75 fr. ' < 

2070701468 " 

L'Herbe des talus is a whimsical succession qf 

personal experiences remembered fram Jacques 

Rida’s boyhood and, so it would seem, 
his mid-twentiM. There is nofoingdramatic or 
unusual about them beyond the chamoftheir 
telling. The book begins with a idtec&n 1 In 
free verse on his father’s pave on which to her 
own lifetime his mother had already tad bar 
nura engraved; and it ends with a .skilMly 
constructed sonnet which he calls “Tombeau 
demon livre". In between are reminiscences of 
his youthful sports and ambitions, his encoun- 
ter with ordinary and not to ordinary people 

and the insights he has come torn the : course of 
his travels, first in widely scattered parts of 


Greece ami tVie «coU«W HlgmWllfe, AlIU ILUU 
obscure recesses of capital cities -London and 
.Vienna, Athens and Prague, Rome and 

Budapest. 

R6da’s' allusive . and some times ■ hermetic 
style transfigures even the most earthyof riie 
characters he recalls: the monosyllabic Mrs 
Henderson of Gffrve is not likely to be forgot- 
ten by the reader any more than by the writer. 
He seldom refers to other writers, but at the 
head of one chapter is a short quotation from 
Valery Larbaud, and to Jacques Rdda, now in 
his mid-fifties, there lurks the youthful restless- 
ness of Bamabooth, exemplified by his now 
(alas outmoded) delight to railway trains. 

Brenda R. Silver's Virginia Woolfs Reading 
Notebooks is a descriptive catalogue. Indicat- 
ing; (with examples) the contents of the Note- 
books, and not, as It was described to John 
Batchelor’s review (TLS, August 10), au edi- 
tion. -- 
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Life in a moment 


Dan Gunn 

MARGUERITE DURAS 

L’Amant 

242pp. Paris: Minuit. 49fr. 

Whole Days In the Trees 
Translated by Anita Barrows 
157pp. John Calder. Paperback, £3.95. 

07145 3854 X 

Marguerite Duras is a writer whose next move 
only the foolhardy would predict. Yet, when 
viewed retrospectively, her work displays a 
curious singleness of purpose, an inevitability, 
almost, of direction. These two books are di- 


memory plays tricks with the writer: “L'his- 
toire de ma vie n'existe pas." But the moments 
are linked by the emotions of sadness and joy, 
hostility and love, undiminished in intensity 
through the intervening years. Ambivalence is 
at the heart of Duras’s affective world, and 
nowhere does it find more plain acknowledg- 
ment than here, in the context of the family life 
which fuelled it. The moments and fragments 
of L’Amant are truly engaging, fascinating 
even for the reader familiar with Duras. 

Yet there is a problem, one which draws us 
deeper into the work. It faces both writer and 
reader, and may be glimpsed in Duras s de- 
clared intentions: 


amount of direct telling can transmit such recall the cause of the son’s attraction, the Kv 

knowledge: rather we must glean it through the event which has singled him out: he was the ^ 

love affair which the moment led to, with a who, while his siblings studied and did what 

fellow passenger on the ferry, a wealthy were told, spent whole days in the trees ^ 

Chinese. Through him the girl initiates herself In the second story, “The Boa" the we 

into a delirious world of passion and lust, of which has crystallized a girl’s adolescent unZ 

abandon and undying love. The telling of this standing is in fact a double one: Sunday triZ 

love sustains the book, as it sustained the girl, the zoo to watch a boa devour a chicken 

with its afternoons of ecstasy, its financial ex- lowed by being required to watch her landW 

ploitation, its cultural and social transgres- bare her ancient, virginal body to her. Cn2 

sions, its silences and declarations, its com- and innocence, the natural and the perveru 

plete rightness and complete hopelessness, un- become curiously realigned as the snake per! 

til she left Vietnam for France. The narrating forms its fascinating ritual and the landJadt 

of the love sustains the book not because it vents her remorse. Two figures which baust 


aimosi, or wreuum.. * ------ “ _ Avflnti ral des p*riodes claim, de celles qui 

vided by thirty years yet linked by their preoc- eiaient g c i a jrf Ul id je p&rle des pfiriodes cachfies de 

cupations and prevailing currents of feeling. „ m i mc jeunesse, de certains enfouissements 


cupations and prevailing currents of feeling. 

Duras’s recent fictions have been short, 
strange, and disturbing. In them, sexual acts 
(though not always what we presumptuously 
call the sexual act) have provided the focus, 
while often making themselves known only in a 
narrative told largely in the conditional tense, 
and through the mediation of a voyeuristic eye 
(or “I"). L' Amortl, her new novel, also has a 
centre which is highly charged sexually, yet the 
book is long, unthreatening, inviting, full of 
reported action and direct telling. Indeed 
L'Arnant is an autobiography of sorts, recount- 
ing the writer's youth in French Indochina, 
roughly the years which went into Un barrage 
contra le Pacifique. 

Many familiar dements of Duras’s early 
years are, then, to be found: the brothers, the 
despairing mother, the dead father; rivers, 
forest, sea, freedom; the untested commitment 
to writing. The reader will have few problems 
with these recognizable pieces of a life, which 
allow intriguing glimpses of the young Duras. 
The narrative darts now forward, now back, as 
memory catches fragments: the mother’s 
moods, the younger brother’s death, washday 
in Vietnam, the ferocious Love of the mother 
for the older son, the ocean voyage to France, 


cette mime jeunesse, de certains enfouissements 
que j’aurais opiris sur certains faits, sur certains 
sentiments, sur certains dvdnements. 

The unsaid beckons; but Duras is one of those 
writers who make us aware that the path to- 
wards the unsaid is not necessarily the most 
obvious or direct one (her work, when diffi- 
cult, is so for a reason). How, then, are we to 
take the central moment of this “autobiog- 
raphy", when the moment is one which makes 
quite as many demands on our imagination as 
any in her more obviously challenging novels? 
The question is not one of honesty or of belief— 
"Is Duras telling us the truth, when it matters 
most?” - since Duras never teases us with the 
prospect of words which would endorse (or 
Tefute) the veracity of her account (indeed the 
book nowhere declares itself as autobiog- 
raphy). The question is rather whether the writ- 
ing can, through its illusion of directness and 
simplicity, divert the reader’s interest away from 
the reported events in the life of a famous writer. 
Can the writing, when it matters most, compel 
an engagement so total as to correspond to the 
moment - not so much unsaid as unsayable - 
which occupies the book’s heartland? The ques- 
tion confronts Duras the writer, as she writes, 
not Duras the elderly lady, as she remembers, 
^ - r CT: ^»^rr Crta? 

her life.; her love,, her 


L'ART 
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ices both writer and til she left Vietnam for France. The narrating 
>sed in Duras’s de- of the love sustains the book not because it 
offera the most "interesting’’ revelation. It 
. clairei . de celles qui does so because, precisely, it takes us towards a 

es pfiriodes cachfies de point where, as in all Duras’s finest work, cer- 

rtains enfouissements tain boundaries cease to matter: between lov- 
ins faits, sur certains ers; between reader and written, written and 
;ments. writer; between autobiography and fiction, 

uras is one of those Each of the four stories collected in Whole 
e that the path to- Days in the Trees (1954; now translated for the 

jeessarily the most first time) describes or alludes to an event 

- work, when diffi- which, though on the surface undramatic, sets 

jw, then, are we to the course of a life. As much as what the event 

of this “autobiog- contains, it is the inevitability of the course it 

is one which makes determines, which these stories make us taste; 

our imagination as and it is, too, the sense of the awfulness and 

fcallenging novels? peculiar rightness of this finality which con- 

anesty or of belief- nects them with Duras’s later fictions, though it 

:h, when it matters is hard not to agree with the opinion which she 

- teases us with the has expressed, that not until the late 1950s did 

vould endorse (or she find a truly comfortable - and thoroughly 

ccount (indeed the disconcerting - narrative style. 

tself as autobiog- [ n the title story an ageing mother leaves her 
:r whether the writ- profitable factory to visit her son in Paris, 

i of directness and ostensibly to persuade him to become the fac- 

i interest away from tory’s manager. In fact she is drawn to him 

; of a famous writer . because , of her six offspring, he is the prodigal 

tiers most, compel child: drifter, gambler, gigolo. As the mother’s 

> correspond to the proposed month-long visit dwindles to a single, 

aid as unsayable - critical day, will she admit that his profligacy is 

:artland?Theques- precisely his appeal? A fatally seductive and 
iter, as she writes, rebarbative male figure (at best an uncaring 

as she remembers. boor, at worst an unregenerate sadist) haunts 

theeirl of fifteen- all Duras’s work. Ambivalence wears thin as 

KStoTtal > the mother’s obsessional old age is so deft- 

: SinfS .S’SJSS* “ "“derfully terse, 
'• q r be possible to overlook this and 


to the lover 
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Julian Symon s 

BERYL BAINBRIDGE 
Watson’s Apology 

222 pp. Duckworth. ! £8.95. 

0715619357 / 

Title and wrapper mislead. Watson, one feels 

SM*"- H ’ Watwn ’ “3 ‘ 2 Urf 

Sherlock Holmes, and his apology perhaps 
concerns coses mentioned but not prevS 

in canon. Now the batteredtta 

despatch -box with Watson’s name on the liri 


B^nhrii 88 the Cause of n,urder » but although 
dwSnn 8 ft memi ° nS diSmiSSfll Slie does 

dwell on it, or speculate on ir« 


Duras s world nse up as heroic in the gii]', 
imagination and sustain her reversal of convex 
tional morality: the assassin and the prostitute. 
Where usually Duras only hints at the reason 
for the persistence and power of these figures, 
here an explanation is given, though pertas 
not to the story's advantage. . 

"Madame Dodin”, the third story, gives uu 
concierge who focuses her existence on In 
hatred of the communal rubbish-bin, whiduk 
must shift daily. As she vents her hatred on Ok 
timid tenants, Duras touchingly and humor- 
ously reveals ambivalence’s less sinister aspen. 
But it is in the final story, "The Building Sic”, 
that Duras’s ability to mesh event and exist- 
ence is at its strongest. A man sees a womsa 
staring, horrified, at a building site. We >3 
never know why her feeling is so strong, lid 
her intensely private vision, her motneotei; 
defencelessness, draw the man inexorably to 
wards her. At a hotel which they are visltog 
he watches , waiting for her to recognize that he 
has seen something in her which renders their 
union inevitable. In the 1970s Duras moved 
away from fiction into film-making, but m this 
story it is almost as if the camera were already 
there, playing on surfaces, intimating unspeak- 
able depths; and also the look which cutsanos 
boundaries. 

It is only to be regretted that this altrectw 
edition is hampered by an urdistinguaW 
translation containing many elemenlsiy and 
n t ■ hi p errors, and by la? (jpttlUt 
which has allowed inadmissible substitutions io 
which genders are changed, new sentences 
appear and phrases disappear. 


himself, then overwhelms those who will lista 
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a, ' — ■ rrom tile vaults of Co* 

- & Company, and this book is the result The 
wrapper illustration, a Victorian wood^ 
showdng a mad about to attack a woman with n 

P ! S i° ' ^ nfini l s the supposition. 

• JohnHK 6 mislead. This is not 


the start. . ^ msaster trom jock. 
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Frazzled yob-gene lag- jag 


Eric Korn 

MARTIN AMIS 

Money: A suicide note 
368pp. Cape. £8.95. 

022402276 8 

Cfahgl Dong! Prong! Snatch and GrabI Zig- 
zag, jet-lag, lag-jag, zugzwang (yes, 
zugzwang.) One of the chief glories of Martin 
Amis's elaborate, enticing, subtle, irritating, 
overpowering new fiction is the astonishing 
narrative voice he has devised, the jagged, 
spent, street-wise, gutter-wise, guttural mid- 
Atlantic twang, the buttonholing, earbending, 
lughole-jarring monologue with all “the ener- 
gy, the electricity, ail that hustle and razz” of 
midtown, fastfood, fastbuck, fastfuck Manhat- 
tan, of the dangerous districts uptown, where 
everything is frazzled, charred, blistered (like 
the narrator), the sleaze and grate of louche 
London-on-the-make, a compelling, obses- 
sive, obscene voice that carries the reader 
through this longish, dense, full, at times over- 
long (“towards the end of a novel you get a 
floppy feeling" says a character in Money who 
shall be for the moment nameless) novel, a 
voice that carries you unresisting to unex- 
pected endings. Well it carried me unresisting, 
but It’s fair to guess that the delicate-minded 
may find the texture of the prose too gross to 
bear, the impatient will find its mensured un- 
ravelling too slily aware to endure. (They 
should persist.) 

Who is this prole, this Goth, this foul- 
mouthed clockwork orange, this upstart, this 
servant-when-he-reigneth, and what is he 
doing in New York, pawing and porning and 
porking about, on a business assignment that 


L, ° rru P ted by money, who wholly cor- 
rupts money and with money, who is lifted find 
emually dropped - I’m giving nothing away 
“ by nmney, ba d money driving out good 
m a moral Gresham’s Law. This is the signifi- 

n ° Vel ’ S (8nd Se,f S) recurr mgc°n- 
spv r h . h£ porn °graphic: not corruption by 
sex, but the corruption of sex by money- 

I saw her performing flesh In fantastic eddies and 

°h S ‘ : the arched doing what the 

creature does best - and the thrilling proof, so rich in 
pornography, that she does all this not for passion 

do e ,“for tor love ' e™ f sh ' 
Something else happens on that first Man- 
hattan fling. Invited to a dinner party by Mar- 
tina where there will be some writers, a 
Nigerian novelist, Fenton Akimbo, and critic 
Stanwyck Mills (Martin Amis can use joke 
names without catastrophes of embarrass- 
ment), he rejects the offer vehemently. “A 
writer fives round my way in London. He looks 
at me oddly in the street. He gives me the 
fucking creeps.” The aside lies there ticking' 
quietly, gives another warning rumble a score 
ofpages on, and ten pages beyond that it goes 

Oh yeah, and a writer lives round tny way too. A guy 
in a pub pointed him out to me. and I've seen him 
hanging am In Family Fun, the space-game par- 
lour. . This writer's name, they tell me. is Marlin 
Amir. Never heard of him. Do you know his stuff at 1 

At this point the reader, harangued by tricky 
Self (“Memory’s a funny thing, isn’t it? You 
don't agree? 1 don’t agree either.”) and Self's 
Incky author, must resist the urge to reply 
Yes, I do, as a matter of fact, and please get 
your elbow out of my spleen.” Of course Self 
hasn’t heard of Amis, for Self is a proclaimed 
illiterate (“it came down to a choice between 


_ , o “•*****• ^ Mime uuwn a cnoice between 

apparently offers unlimited money in exchange pain and not reading:! chose not reading”), 
lor utile talent, and endless time for hnnvn nd ChiwipH hv yartino i._ ■ „ 


for little talent, and endless time for booze and 
hangovers and drugs and junk food and junk 
sex? He is called John Self (a nudging sort of 
name, but you will be nudged much harder 
later), chain-smoking (“unless I specifically in- 


Chivvied by Martina, he thinks Animal Farm 
childish, Desdemona an adulteress. The Catch- 
'er in the Rye a miracle of polished prose. Self 
reads, peruses rather, only the rawest of vulval 
glamour mags; his shelves and Selina’s contain 

.ahftni-Q .rlnaan .t*™!™. -T j 

Big as the Rltz, Success! (Amis s last novel orn 

n iUa avnlomatinll Ml 


wrapping this carefully ravelled surprise pack- 
age, without springing too many mouse traps. 

It’s enough to say that Martin is called in to 
doctor the script, and between Martin and 
Martina, the script and our hero get well and 
truly doctored. Martin takes the opportunity to 
explain thc novel: 

•the distance between the author and narrator cor- 
responds 10 the degree to which the author finds the* 

narrator wicked, deluded, pitiful or ridiculous 

The further down the scale he is, the more liberties 
you can take with him. You can do what the hell you 
like to him, really. This creates an appetite for 
punishment. The author is not free of sadistic im- 
pulses .... 

Well you can’t say Self hasn’t been warned, can 
you? But he goes onward, sorting and screwing 
his cast, supported by Fielding (as the rope 
supports a hanged man), attempting Selina- 
rape, increasingly molested by the telephone, a 
more and more unreliable narrator ("The truth 
is I haven't behaved as well as I have led you to 
believe ), and, thanks to Martina, an undone 
stud ("They are not at all easy. That's why they 
are called hard-ons"). At the book's end John 
Self is thoroughly broke and battered, but not 
entirely undone, despite losing the final chess- 
duel, the zugzwang, remember, with Martin 
Amis, a fixed fight If ever there was one. 

We have been given all kinds of clues, some 
. redundant, some recondite, some rebarbative. 
But this is not a whodunit: we know the real 
author of the crime all along: resentment is - 
mostly - drowned in adnfiration. 

In successive novels, as his characters grow 
more repugnant. Amis has manipulated the 
distance between himself and them. He is not, 
and even in 1973 wasn’t, the Charles Highway 
of The Rachel Papers, the one who is advised to 
“Fpr Christ's sake stop reading all this structur- 
alist stuff”; but there is a zestful closeness be- 
tween them. In Dead Babies I Dark Secrets 
there is a malign diabolus ex machina who 
suddenly becomes aware of “all the blank 
wrong yesterdays". In Success the narration 
(and the nastiness) is cunningly divided be- 
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protagonist of Other People , a far less satis- 
fying construction than Money for my money, 
is not nasty: but then she is hardly alive). 

Money is exhilarating, skilful, savvy. It 
manipulates the plot (there’s more) as 
painlessly, as inexorably as it manipulates thc 
reader. And this is a root of discontent: the 
structural wit, the metaphysics, is less Interest- 
ing - to me, perhaps to him - than the diction 
and character. Hence the nastiness is sym- 
pathetic, the vice enticing (so it is, so it is): 
there’s a News-of-the-World duplicity (though 
Amis never makes an excuse and leaves the 
room). Amis manipulates Amis: when he 
denounces Sin it's only Self-abuse. And now 
that the Swiftian, the planet-wide disgust (If 
you don’t like it here, Mr Martian Amis, why 
don’t you go back where you came from?) of 
the earlier novels is alleviated, shouldn’t some 
of the recurrent themes be shed? It's retiring 
age for the worry about falling teeth and falling 
hair, the "starfished" bodies, the phrase (a 
Rat’s password) "What’s the point of her if she 
■doesn’t do that?" ~ ie fuck (Money) cook 
(Other People ), allow you to do whatever the 
hell you like (Success)! 

There is another, albeit trivial, dimension - 
the familial. Another Fat Englishman crossed 
the Atlantic a generation back, suffered from 
greed and rage (“qualified in gluttony sloth and 
lust but distinguished in anger"), suffered 
hangover ("not caring what one drank unfortu- 
nately did not guarantee not caring what one 
had drunk") and reflected on the delicate prob- 
lems afflicting fat men of diminishing sexual 
desirability and proficiency: “if it came to it he 
could easily settle down to a regime of ban- 
quets and self-abuse". In the case of Amis 
junior, it is blaslfurters and handjobs: so we 
progress. But Martin Amis has already pre- 
pared his position on this. “Your dad, he’s a 
writer too, isn’t he?" asks Self, "Bet that made 
it easier." “O sure, it’s just like taking over the 
family pub." 

The family pub (or wine bar, perhaps: Les 
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Immeasurable truths 


Philip Brady 

ERICH HELLER 

In the Age of Prose: Literary and philosophical 
essays 

268pp. Cambridge University Press. £20 
(paperback ,£7.50). 

0521254930 

Hie sole illustration in Erich Heller’s volume 
of essays (it is in fact repeated on the dust- 
jacket) is a typical page from Holder Jin’s 
manuscript drafts, typical, that is, in its barely 
legible, cramped confusion of first thoughts 
and second thoughts. The choice is vividly apt, 
because the manuscript - verse, not prose - 
seems to record visually something of that state 
of uncertainty which Hfilderlin elsewhere de- 
scribed as a state of not knowing “wh at to begin 
or to utter, / Or, in such times of want, why to 
be poet at all?” HOiderlin has, in fact, long had 
a special importance for Heller (he described 
him in his first book, The Disinherited Mind , as 
“the silent centre of this book") because he is 
one of the first poets, and also one of the finest, 
to delineate those “times of want”. They are 
times when poetry loses its bearings, loses the 
security of gods, mythology, universal imag- 
ery, tradition, in what Hegel was to call the 
Age of Prose, And HOiderlin is important be- 
cause he resists the prosaic, asserting the rich 
ambiguities of poetic meaning against the 
sharper definitions of prose. 

HOlderlin’s “times of want" have long since 
become the permanent condition of poetry - 
and not of poetry alone. Reactions have been 
very different: Rilke fashioning, uneasily 
perhaps, a private mythology; Nietzsche com- 
ing to value the deceptions of art over the 
claims of prosaic “truth”; Karl Kraus seeking 
to restore integrity to language itself; Thomas 
Mann finding in Doctor Faustus only desper- 
ate, devilish remedies for the loss of “har- 
•"/viv” Kfich of these, whether prose-writer or 


of these , wl 
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unwillingly in it , more anguished observer than 
participant. They are, in fact, the disinherited 
minds of that first book, the eloquent victims of 
literary and cultural discontinuity. 

To these authoritative witnesses - HOiderlin 
and, from more recent times, Nietzsche, Rilke, 
Kraus and Thomas Mann - Heller devotes half 
the essays in the present volume. They have 
not, in other words, been replaced by more 
modish voices. Changing times have not dimi- 
nished their relevance. Indeed, because 
change tends to be change for the worse, Hel- 
ler’s advocacy has acquired an urgent, crusad- 
ing tone. He is keenly aware of threats - these 
are “egalitarian days", students forget the 
name of Euripides, rock-bands cannot play 
pianissimo, "primitivity (it hardly exists any 
more as innocent spontaneity but almost exclu- 
sively as corrupt taste) has never before been in 
possession of such limitless means to domin- 
ate”. Against primitivity are ranged, equally 
un congenially, the pseudo-scientific sophis- 
ticates who claim, by mis-applying psycho- 
analysis, to find fear of impotence in Kleist, 
who spread talk of deconstruction and Lacan 
“like unilluminated wildfire”, or who are 
“moles of the mind burrowing deep into the 
* ‘structure’ of lyrical poems”. 

Heller’s polemic against philistines both 
illiterate and literate comes in short, sharp 
bursts rather than in sustained attack. His cru- 
sade has an altogether more constructive pur- 
pose, a purpose more consistently to the fore in 
these essays than is the notion of an Age of 
Prose. He is concerned to preserve a sense of 
the mystery, of the “immeasurable life of the 
mind” embodied in great art, art which, as later 
essays in this volume suggest, embraces Knut 
Hamsun. Fontane and - less predictably, but 
no less convincingly - Wilhelm Busch and what 
Heller, in a happy phrase, calls his “disciplined 
rummaging in hidden attics”. Moreover, since 
the irrevocable break-up of what was for cen- 
turies a congruence between science and art, 
that “immeasurable life” (and the adjective is 
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Trials of faith 


Martin Swales 

ERNST PAWEL 

The Nightmare of Reason : A life of Franz 
Kafka 

466pp. Harvill Press. £12.95. 

0002725287 

If we are to believe the doctrines of literary 
criticism over the past thirty years or so, no- 
body is much interested in authors any more. 
The post-structuralist onslaught on the 
“metaphysic of presence" is only the most re- 
cent in a series of arguments which seek to 
suggest that the only begetter of the text is the 
socio-economic infrastructure , the uncensored 
unconscious, the literary public, the reader or 
language itself in its untrammelled play. 

Yet curiously, none of this literary-critical 
discussion has had much effed on the genre of 
the literary biography. Indeed, it may have 
served to whet the public appetite. For, how- 
ever discontinuous, aleatory, or unstable Mr X's 
texts may be, Mr X himself is presumably still 
accessible to unselfconscious narrative treat- 
ment; even if Mr X sedulously refused to tell a 
story in his art, he did live one - which presum- 
ably can (and should?) be told. 

With Franz Kafka the situation is particular- 
ly delicate. His work does not obviously 
abound in fiesh-ond-blood characters; nor is it 
sustained by an assertive narrative presence. 
Yet to read Kafka is to encounter a world that 
is substantial and resistant, malignantly pre- 
sent in its refractory detail. The adjective "Kaf- 
kaesque” conjures up a ghostly essence - and 
to that essence Ernst Pawel's book is devoted. 
Pawel leaves us in no doubt that the Kafka- 
esque essence is weltanschaulich rather than 
literary. For him, there is one truth about 

Kafka: _ 

To read him [Kafka] as a latter-day Kleist, to trace 
his inspiration back to primordial Angst or Kierke- 
gaard, and to invoke Goethe, Dickens, and Dos-_ 
toevsky is to confuse form and substance, is to miss - 

woathorbeaten tombstone, in fine", oh r *' 
«-y. in search of 

Pawel s anti-literary bias seems odd in resoect 
writes; "With tHudd 


realms 


pass for the beginnings of wisdom, he [Kafl i 
accepted himself as an alienated Western W 
a fate that has since become the near-univemi 
condition of Western man." It j s difficuU m 
know what to do with such an impassion^ 
article of faith; it is not in need of discriitZ 
tion, evidence, or even argument. Onoccajj* 
there are hints of that “heads I win taihZ 
lose" method whereby both the presence and 
the absence of evidence constitute proof 0 | 
Kafka’s tormented relationship to FcHm 
B auer Pawel writes: “He was more discreet h 
his allusions to Judaism, their one truly com- 
mon bond, and one whose deep and pervasive 
significance was such as to be tacitly taken for 
granted." But the Letters to Felice are obses- 
sive in their determination to spell everything 
out, to take nothing for granted.. ^ 
Yet, despite the messianic^ fervour with 
which Pawel takes possession of the essence of 
Kafka, he is aware that the work- rather thu 
the life - is the vital expression of that essence: 

In fuel, the mast trustworthy witnesses in the pro 
cecdings of Kafka-vcrsus-Kafka are the creatures^ 
his imagination, the protagonists of his stories, raised 
from primordial depths and immune to tnanipd*- 
tion. It is they who, in their complex diversity, rBm 
the essence of his life in its true diraeastons .... 

Yet here - precisely at the point where (he 
essence manifests itself - Pawel has little to 
offer. Of The Trial he writes that it “de- 
molished the solid, taken-for-granted certi- 
tudes of nineteenth-century realism 1 '; "The 
Judgment” “evokes a sense of the human pre- 
dicament”; “The Metamorphosis" is “a 
poisoned fairy tale about the magic of hate and 
the power of hypocrisy"; The Castle bean 
witness “to the ambiguities inherent in (he hu- 
man condition" -- rhetorical bluster rather ths> 
analysis. And, alongside this insistence on the 
mystery and inscrutability of Kafka’s fietka 
there runs the persistent assertion of the Jewish 
theme. The Trial , we are told, “is lanffiage. 
and language has been a matter of life and 
death among Jews.” Of the train on which Kail 
Rossman finds himself at the end of Amnia 
-y- •>"“ tnlri “wp have since found <wt what 
those trains ended up, some forty years later”; 

In the Penal Colony” offers us “a preidem 
portrait of Adolf Elchmann, drawn from Be". 
Kafka’s art deserves more - and better- than 
this. Pawel has indeed telling points to make 
about the spiritual and social context of Kaftri 
life: he suggestively traces the dilemma of the 
Jews in Prague, hfgliliphtfng thei r liresofatija 
between Czech ana Germnn communitlesT^ 
tween separatism and assimilation. Yet theceo- 
tre of Kafka’s life, the life that was Htenlute, 
somehow eludes his grasp. 
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f 1 lectua! horizons (his reading of Emerson wd 
® Nietzsche). And she falls to take issue with the 

l * - claim (advanced in that original TLS review) 

* t l ,at Musil is essentially an Austrian writer. Ws 
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Pure poison and blunt instruments 
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and morals of super-Confucian proportions 
while others consider him an intemperate des- 
troyer of reputations by means as foul as fair, 
all that most of us in this country know about 
the Viennese satirist (1874-1936) is that his 
writings are unamenable to translation. Erich 
Heller - whose essay on him in In the Age of 
Prose is a first-rate introduction - has declared 
that Kraus’s peculiar way with language simply 
isn't reproducible outside that language, while 
Harry Zohn concludes by modestly exhorting 
us to learn German. The translator's task is 
certainly more than commonly hazardous in 
the case of an author who maintained that after 
his death he would worry more about a mis- 
placed comma than about the actual dissemin- 
ation of his works. In translating, as we know, 
wliat gets lost is the poetry. But in not translat- 
ing even more can get lost. In the event we are 
deeply Indebted to Zohn and his brave team, 
Joseph Fabry, Max Knight and Karl F. Ross; 
and to the publishers for making available this 
selection, which appeared first in Canada eight 
years ago. 

Kraus’s conception of the direct relation be- 
tween language and behaviour is new only in its 
unyielding intensity, its thrusting to extremes. 
"Psychopathologists now concern themselves 
with poets who arrive for their check-up after 
they are dead. It serves the poets right. They 
should have raised mankind to a level where 
there could have been no psychopathologists. " 
Nothing is fortuitous or free from conse- 
quences, not even a Swiss printer’s reference to 

a Plsyjw S hakespeare called Kina Lehar. 

(Kraus was all UUULll«»*— 

tinctly not of Lehftr.) He was remote from 


woman bore the name Elsie Siegi). The great 
dream of Christian civilization was to conquer 
the Pole, virgin nature. But when the dreamer 
realizes his dream he behaves like a suitor to 
whose advances a virgin has at last surren- 
dered: “I was disappointed”, said Mr Cook. 
Kraus interjects: “For the only valuable thing 
about the North Pole was that it had not been 
reached.” The complexity of the argument 
deepens as he comes to the rival claims of 
Commander Peary and the question "What is 
truth?" - “it is not the midnight sun which 
brings it to light". 

And what does the Zeppelin bring to light? 
The newspapers gaily print the headline “Con- 
quest of the Air" alongside headlines announc- 
ing the deaths of hundreds of thousands in 
earthquakes, typhoons and floods. “What 
good is speed if the brain has oozed out on the 
way?" The ice-fields of the abused intellect 
have gradually killed reason and imagination, 
and the piece ends: “We who thought, died." 
Zohn duly notes the parallels with the “con- 
quest” of the moon and subsequent develop- 
ments in the ice-field of applied science. 

That Kraus busied himself primarily with 
words, much of the time with the contents of 
newspapers, is not the only thing that puts him 
in danger of being branded an aesthete. In 
“Interview with a Dying Child" we may think 
him angrier about callous and exploitative 
journalism than pitiful towards the victim, and, 
when he is contemplating the war, more indig- 
nant about the crass or disgusting reporting of 

BfthB nln ii yli- 

ness, much ^ ® 


occur in Goethe's Faust), a work written in 
1933 but not published in its entirety until 1952. 
The newspaper definition of a camp is: “a tem- 
porary curtailment of liberty with an educa- 
tional aim", achieving in many cases “a spir- 
itual rehabilitation". Kraus adds that one 
reason why the inmates haven't themselves test- 
ified to their spiritual transformation, “which 
often occurs at a stroke", is that sheer astonish- 
ment may result in speech disorders or, not 
infrequently, in unconsciousness or “at least an 
impaired memory". Fortunately for him, 
Kraus’s heart failed three years later. 


provides comic relief from the overloaded, 
barely credible charge-sheet. Some patriots 
persuade its owner to change the name of the 
Caffi Westminster to Westminster, but on 
parting so far forget themselves as to wish one 
another bon voyage and ciao, while in a res- 
taurant the dish “Fatherland mutton with 
Valhalla nectar” is identified as the pre-war 
English mutton with Worcestershire sauce. 

The Last Days of Mankind, which (as its 
prologue allows) would take ten evenings to 
perform and was meant for a theatre on Mars, 
ends with God ambiguously echoing the words 


it ... - . , miiuiBuuusiy ctnuing me woras 

^ ,o Kaiser Wilhelm when war began: 


proleptically Brechtian drama. The Last Days 
of Mankind, written between 1915 and 1917 
and consisting of 209 scenes in five acts plus 
prologue and epilogue, as the tragedy of man 
acted out by clowns. In it “news reports stand 
up as people, and people wither into editor- 
ials" and “cliches walk round on two legs 
while men are having theirs shot off'. Perhaps 
the space given here to a drastic abridgment 
could have been better used for further items - 
on psychoanalysis, on political, Legal and sex- 
ual hypocrisy, from the assault on Heine, even 
some of his nastier outbursts - from his one- 
man journal, Die Fackel , “The Torch” (cf 
Leavis s Scrutiny). The villains of the piece are 
ones we have long been acquainted with, quite 
aside from their appearances elsewhere in this 
book : demagogues and militarists, arms manu- 
facturers and other profiteers, fire-breathing 
churchmen (“the miracle of the U-boats" etc), 
propagandists (“They call us Huns and Krauts, 
and killers - / Where are their Goethes and 
their Schillers?”). And of course the ladies and 
gentlemen of the press: “He who encourages 
deeds with words desecrates words and 
deeds", as “In these great times" put it, “and is 
doubly despicable." 

Fury conduces to frenzy. At times it is hard 
to disentangle the anti-rant from the rant, anil 
often - though this isn't necessarily a reason for 


“I did not will it.” Kraus’s almost -last 
words were "Mir failt zu Hitler.nichts ein”: on 
Hitler he found nothing to say. That he made 
enemies in his lifetime is readily accounted for: 
for him visions, hallucinations and nightmares 
had specific names and addresses. His dis- 
claimer is no doubt ambiguous too, in the man- 
ner of irony, but only hardened ill-wishers can 
still take it as a confession of abject feebleness 
or dereliction of duty. Words, as we say, foiled 
him. Yet he had come close to inventing Hitler 
before the man was ever heard of. Heller has 
observed that “It was Karl Kraus who discov- 
ered to what satanic heights inferiority may 
rise.” 

In a light-hearted piece recommending the 
demotion of tourism in Vienna Kraus mentions 
a female tourist who asked him whether it was 
true that, as she had heard, he was incapable of 
being constructive. After some hesitation he 
admitted it, "but not without at the same time 
boasting of a positive ability: that I am capable 
of being destructive”. The battle was won by 
powers capable of far greater destructiveness 
than he could command, but at least his dark- 
est prophecies had been validated. The war 
itself goes on. Some lines from one of his 
poems make an apt epitaph for him: 

Where lives were subjugated by lies 
f was a revolutionary . . . - 


until* mn ui . from sounding mural use a png. 

those of our contemporaries wi |0 regard words ’u brated opening, in which the initiating 

as conventional signs of no greater inner power “ JLS wWttled at from all angles, 

than the painted arrow directing us to an eat, times” (1914) is re- 

who reckon that near enough is good enough. y d VJ?n in force) omitting to 

For Kraus, corruption of language entoW P^.“ d b ^ l5ns and peccadilloes, 
corruption of thought and hence of action, honest disagreement and inveterate 

public and private. His habit of establishing “tempt: those who 

guilt by induction and association has of course vi e« cent M Wm were a 

been subject to obloquy - “When a man makes w arainst him. Rilke remarked 

personal polemics info a way of Ufe”, Wiis__ hu Jelled a very pure poison; he could 
Parry commented mildly In the TLS, October ^ h rather blunt instru- 

1, 1982, “he runs a serious risk of error” - but also ay about him witn 

there Is a curious logic to it. You can tell a man men. ^ {heSB peat times” displays Kraus’s 
by the words.he uses, so you can tell the words beliefs at their keenest and most per- 

hu iha mon mou Vmup Hf.r.ided he is a bad central _ -a. vimnd nflocic at its 


Ti 



wj Uiv mjvoj uv 7 — 7 , 

by the man (you may have decided he is a baa 
' loti who uses them - and there’s an end of it. 




lot) who uses them - and there’s an end of it. ’ ^at the press serves an 

Getting style and tone right or wrong in P 'j [ Ci jt is nothing other than “an 
translation doesn't much affect Kraus s reflef- . , f «f e » y e t it is increasingly the case 

thX is only “an imprint 


hum uu wmiawpiiro ;—-i that Ufp is OUlV all ui r 

only decent, sensible, and tasteful contribu- . that me « 7 ^ ^ u h the event it- 

tion” consistently found in the daily press, their f . fabrications become facts. (The rele- 

propriety, maited only by the highly moral » tQ te i BV isipn reporting is obvious.) 
front pages disavowing gratis wjiat is presented . . seflse ^ ^en , like Cleopatra, we 

for pay on the back pages - and by the aMom- “ ® d beat messenger who brings us bad 

panylng picture of an officer Who, in order to, _ ute for that, however: through de- 

make things more palatable, strokes Ws mous- ■ f ctisi ng his trade the reporter has , 

tecta.”. Oh a simUer, theme, “The World of; that degree qfcunimagl- 

Postera” starts with ti)e straight-fac*d pfoppsi- P ^ which enables it to wage a war of 

tion that art and intellect have been removed, against itself 1 !. 

much to their advantage, to the realm of adver- was st jii m uch on his mind m an f . 

tiring, and cultural ideas now manifest them- . .q 21 w faich attacks “promotional 

. selves in the wrappings of a clothes-hanger . . . ,.h tQUrs Q f Verdun with every com; w 

The piece grows increasingly phantasmagor- . P* . QWQ [ n K advertised in ft Basel news- 

ic: “Is there life beyond the posters?* We.lie “Esodcially recommended as an au- 

there . helplessly and suffer the torments of Pf^ r * D ^N eV er departing far from the lmi- . . ; 

Macbeth (“What, will the line stretch out to the tetnn tn^ e ^ ^ ^ militant pacifist , 

«®i.of,aopm? Another .yet?"), a* they pao fW ,he«templary«hy '" which the , 

before us;.the Button King, the Soap King, foe Ky P° mankind and then the survl-. 

Carpet King, the.! Cognac King, foe Rubber P r ^®_ . battlefields. “There is no portrait in ■ 
King (whose eyes “remind us of our sins, but vors - retogn ize itself so Clearly 

his >b« untearabUity of- which the age ; cofo _ ; •, , 
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Irresistibly rising 


Norman Hampson 

JEAN TULARD 

Napoleon: The myth of the saviour 
Translated by Teresa Waugh 
470pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £14.95. 
0297784390 

It was a good idea to publish an Engl ish transla- 
tion of Jean Tulard’s Napoleon, but not one 
like this. Even by present-day standards the 
proof-reading is exceptionally sloppy and the re 
are mistakes all over the place. The printers 
have a curious affection for 1880, which is 
given as the equivalent of the yeaT VII! and 
also as the date of Napoleon’s Spanish cam- 
paign. On the whole, though, one can deal with 
the misprints, which sometimes provide light 
relief, as when army corps become •‘crops”, 
which is an original way of beating swords into 
ploughshares. More serious is the quality - or 
lack of it - of the translation. Place-names are 
sometimes anglicized and sometimes not. 
Readers are not likely to have much trouble 
with Gand, Damas, Saxe and the Hscaut, but 
the unwary may not recognize the Turkish 
Government as La Porte or realize that the 
Section Lepeletier has been confused with the 
man of the same name. Some of the mistakes 
are merely odd, like the “conventional reg- 
icide" or use of hot-air balloons to “lighten the 
ground", and one can amuse oneself by 
working out what they should have been. 
Others are misleading, as when journaliers be- 
come "journeymen" and war contractors 
“tradesman", to cite two examples out of many 
more. Sometimes the translation is simply 
wrong: Augustin “de” Robespierre is said to 
have deprived Bonaparte of command of the 
artillery when he actually got him the job; 
Hocbe is described as too old when he was too 
young. It is not clear whether the printer or the 


another, the reader has a busy time and this is 
emphatically not a book that may be safely 
used by anyone without access to the original 
French text. 

In so far as one can penetrate to Tulard’s 
text, his biography provides a lively, if rather 
conventional survey of a period so complex as 
almost to defy compression within a single 
volume. The author is an acknowledged mas- 
ter of his subject and his encyclopedic know- 
ledge allows him, time and again, to illuminate 
familiar events with judicious quotation from 
people who were there at the time. One of the 
most valuable parts of his book is the biblio- 
graphical commentary, on sources, secondary 
works and “open questions”, attached to each 
chapter, where the full extent of his own exper- 
tise becomes awesomely apparent. It is not 
TWard’s fault if Napoleon himself remains as 
inscrutable as ever and the man remains hid- 
den behind the perpetrator of events. What 
transformed the minor Corsican noble who 
shared his contemporaries’ penchant for writ- 
ing imitations of Rousseau, into the man who 
created an empire in his own image and led an 
army to Moscow, what happened to him and 
what it felt like to be Napoleon after having 
been Bonaparte, we shall perhaps never know. 
Tulard is neither an idolater nor a debunker. 
One senses that he is not very interested in 
Napoleon's itats d'dme and is content to treat 
him as a kind of personified historical force. 

If one takes the merits of his book - and they 
are many, at least in the French text - for 
granted, one may still take issue with his 
method, which is characteristic of a good deal 
of French historical writing. To present history 
as a developing consensus, rolling towards the 
solution of such “open questions" as have not 
yet been satisfactorily solved, conveys a mis- 
leading impression of the subject as akin to the 
physical sciences. There are more open ques- 
tions than are dreamed in of Tulard' s philoso- 
nhy. His whole book rests on the assumption 
secure tne.r gains, they turned to 


When Napoleon abandoned them in pursuit of Bourbons back, so that it had to start its revol 

his imperial dreams, they deserted him and he tion all over again in 1830, it does not seemt 
fell. It may be so, but the explanation cannot have been very good at politics, fa the J! 

be taken as self-evident and it needs much way, reading Tulard one is never milted 


more substantiation than it gets. whethei 

Tulard’s knowledge of the Revolution, in a wrecke< 
sense peripheral to his subject, but also the ahead i 
foundation of his argument, is sketchy and much s 
looks old-fashioned to British or American Napolei 
eyes. The ubiquitous “bourgeois” are never nomic 1 
defined. We are told that they are ungrateful trated i 
and cowardly, which sounds more like inverted taken f< 

snobbery than dispassionate analysis. _ 

Although the explanation given for Napo- Tulnr 
leon’s rise and fall is essentially economic, the that pol 
actual description of the French economy various! 
seems tailored to fit a preconceived interpreta- Cavaigi 
tion of events. Tulard tells us that, In 1794, the French 
“bourgeoisie" had done well out of the revolu- legitims 

tion and “could look to the future with confi- based b 
dence". This is followed by a survey of France but this 
in 1799 which shows that much of the country, econotr 
especially the Atlantic ports, which had been ning th 
its most advanced economic sector, was vir- accoun! 
tually ruined. If a victorious bourgeoisie opted phy is e 

first for a military dictator and then put the us mon 

Short of the ready 


.. ' , . ui ine sans 

way. reading Tulard one is never quitcZ 
whether the British economy wi a lmw 
wrecked by the Continental System or toofe 
ahead for French counter-measures to fa] 
much serious harm. If the explanation l 
Napoleon s success and failure rests on ane* 
nomic basis, this should have been demons- 
trated in detail instead of being more or Iki 
taken for granted. 

Tulard himself, in Ills conclusion, suggests 
that political instability and the recurrence of 
variously Bonapartist “saviours", b® 
Cavaignac to de Gaulle, throughout modem 
French history, is due to “the disappearance oj 
legitimacy on which the old monarchy was 
based before 1789", Once agab.it may be so, 
but this explanation sits uneasily beside (be 
economic determinism that has made the m 
ning throughout the rest of the book. Asa 
account of Napoleon’s career, Tulard’s biogra- 
phy is admirable. As an explanation, it learn 
us more or less where we started. 


Malcolm Vale 


HARRY A. MISKIMIN 

Money and Power In Fifteenth-Century 

France 

303pp. Yale University Press. £20. 
0300031327 


tions (such as the seizure of Jacques Coeur’i 
assets in 1453) in the underwriting of royal 
ambitions is largely ignored, because that 
aspects of the financial system were sektom 
reflected in the records of the Mint. MSsUmb’s 
methods and convictions sometimes force him 
into a self-contradictory position. At oot 
point, he states that “the connection betwo 
elevated mint production and major militaj| 
encounters has, in my opinion, been etisb- 
lished beyond doubt” while, two pages pre- 
viously, he speaks of “extremely lowfewkcf 
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It is perhaps a sign of our times that historians encounters has, in my opinion, been eitab- 
should seek “monetarist" explanations of poli- lished beyond doubt” while, two pages pre- 
deal change. Harry A. Miskimin’s interesting viously, he speaks of “extremely low tads of 
and provocative new book attempts to "clarify mint production in France, Burgundy and Ec? 
and brine to light a hitherto hidden dimension land at a time of decidedly, major; “ 
m money supply to the course of French nr%u ». 'V\T?" lv HwMv* unitwsj 

it'JW history. -He’ divides 1 hft book ♦ ’ ^veiy of Normandy and Gascony from da 
parts, 12J pages of text to L °, EnglJsh < 144 *- 53 > and « ie Burgundian n 
statistical 1 tables. Records of ° f Ghent (1451-53)”. Owfrlkttii 

*3* ?!L Valois monarchy between 1395 DOt aiWays u,° rk ’ and ? n increasiD S 
and 1495 form the major sources ofhlc puJh * 5 overcame thls reviewer as he read on. 

s awarc of the dangers inherent j n tho Political and institutional historians, apt- 
use of this material, Which those of representative rorffe « 

often unrepresentative of more gMtJy scoided b * MisJdmtafbrtfefrwgtotf 

raents of bullion, but he nevertheless se« fii f" f noneta O' factors. Yet if the monetary evidence 
ground his argument upon “ a somewhnt B 80 tra acherously difficult to interpret, iky 

juxtaposing of mint output levels may suroIy ** absolved of guilt on that score. 

Political circumstances ™h' , MonetQry mutations and attempts by rulers to 
Cnt8, .P 10 result Js a highly speculative Qrt !j Jncrease or control bullion flow were often «► 

necessarily selective, interpretation of th« c »« d f , ? yed ns means to political endS'in the IpW 

pose impact of monetary movements nnri i, Middle Ages, In this analysis, however, pbtitial 
lion scarcity upon the Comdex nniit? ? j ends become subservient to forms of economic 

institutional developments of th/rw Ju? nnd linking more characteristic of the twentieth 
fundamental problems raw 1 ™ . «, than die fifteenth century. This book sob» 

reader: first, how can we be sure iha* *i, n tie dmes lacks q certain sense of proportion, and il 

8 »sted relationship between 6 Sug " ■ suffers from n lack of historical perspective, 

ments and certain political devni ««« 71,0 P ractJccs which Miskimin seems to regard 
m °re than a contrived luxtaJJS? 8 03 ^dally significant in the fifteenth paWiy 

deVoJtf of any causal connection 7 «^yv^^ S ! > ° n ’ ^ traced back at least as far as the reJgo rf 

die evidence which is present^? ^ nd l. d “ s Phill P the Fair (1285-1314) and, In one test - 
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" v,,w wiw wnten is nresenfpH we rair ana, in 

endorse the claihis made bn S ance * t0 thal of Phili P ^ (1270-85). They 51 

klmins analysis rests upon a cerfn(nj«* ' ^ ,S “ 111,6 sumptuary law having force throughout 

tion of political events 1 France” was not, as Miskimin beliews, prc®‘ 

monetary evidence is then marshall*^ j he “*8 ate d in 1485: an ordonrumce of 1279 «p«- 
tj^retation is, as he himself admits inn? 8 aented fi«t attempt bythe^rericboowDlo 

erigir^lity (Chapter Onej^nd ^ j regulate the .dress and poss^ W 

‘ r! ie worJc8 °f historians siich ^ ,a f ed appropriate to various ranks id society. 

;Peht-DtitaU|is'- Gandilhori Dou^ ^ a ^l te ’ Uniques of coinage debasement and control 

■toy, lyho were writing between 192n nnAi o«" of buIUon flow outof the jdtigdpra (to Rome, 

Much water has flowed wider tli* Avignon or elsewhere), moreover, were 

later medieval French historv stot* fh knowi1 bora the later thirteenth cetltury J 

' m0re e,dd ® nt and fruitful use w ards.Louis ^pronouncements, when 

Bibliography) of writings bv Idethe in rfyaf light, assume a markedly consoryahw 

famine, Leguai " Cazel^ ■ e * ^ on “ *P- r 

Farier; to'name but a few,. Would Money and Power ip Flft^enth^century 
: jWf r ’ A* it is, some tradif ion^lj j c h? a r ? ^ e «? te Ilium inating and instructive on the wbj«J 

SSI? 8 *! 0 ^■ ,a b■ 0l ute ,, iSnaS?t?i C ^ 8 money; but its analysis of pow^r g 

P^cy of Louis XI aorp^what flawed. Miskimin’s tpblM artJW 

“ d6x hausting Italian be'die most valuable part 

as if they were proveu facts w nn they provide a mine pf fafqra^lipp, 

dsncethusoqt^nihi book In <?rr* y ifi VI ' and numismatic 
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JOHN STEVENSON 

British Society 1914-45 

503pp. Allen Lane. £16.95 (paperback, 

Penguin, £2.95). 
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Survey history is a notoriously difficult art- the cours^n^r^ StnS f ^ udgment abou 
fona, especially for a period in which so rnuch » m ZnLd bv 'T 8 '; . A " d ,hi 

change was packed into little more than a gen- whom The ° f knowing fo 

fended. Tradi t io„a^^tr fi l^ 

noraena of mass unemployment and n Great non^'ctaHl? X ‘i ? .L n ^'!!. 8e u"‘ !5™”: ‘ hi 


one admittedly hefty, volume of 500 pages is 
a tall order. 

problem is how to accommodate ihe 
sheer mass of detailed fact which recent schol- 
ars have assembled on particular aspects of the 
penod: another is to strike the right balance 
between fact and analysis, between telling the 
reader what happened in history” and making 
some interpretative sense and judgment about 
the course and causes of change. And all this 
compounded by the difficulty of knowing for 

M^mSochU .History of Britain 


■* ' — "—1 iivw pile* 

noraena of mass unemployment and a Great 
Depression set against rising material stan- 
dards and the emergence of a consumer society 
for the majority of the population, the acces- 
sion of Labour to political power, a General 
Strike and, not least, a revolution in social 
policy which culminated in the creation of the 
modem Welfare State - all this and more in 


. - . SHVIIIOII , II1C 

non-speqialist who wished to be informed in- 
terestingly but not over-exposed to pure schol- 
arship; nowadays, one suspects, many of them 
are graduates or university students who 
expect a more academic treatment than the 
general reader. 

On the whole, John Stevenson’s book suc- 
ceeds well, sometimes very well, in steering a 


Below the poverty-line 

Theodora C. Cooper 


middle course between the two readerships. 
There are some excellent chapters, particularly 
those on the Home Front during the First 
World War, on living standards and unemploy- 
ment between the wars, on the decline of reli- 
gious observance and the growth of leisure nnd 
the media. In these. Stevenson has Ihe advan- 
tage of his own previous researches, with Ch ris 
Oaok, for their Social Conditions in Britain 
between the Wars : elsewhere, he draws adroitly 
on the work of many other scholars, conden- 
sing a vast array of data into palatable portions. 
There is scarcely a word or a sentence in this 
big book with which one would want to dis- 
agree. Sometimes there may be rather too 
much detail for “the intelligent layman”, while 
for students it is regrettable that the format 
precluded the use of footnotes or references, 
other than a slightly slender note on "Further 
Reading". 

That said - and one could cite many exam- 
ples of the well-chosen phrase, the curious sta- 
tistic and the apt quotation - there are a few 
debits to be set against the credits. In a book so 
crowded with facts there must be some errors 
of commission or, at least, distortions arising 
from compression. It is incorrect, for example, 
to write that “one nnd a half million families 

. . were rehoused by slum clearance in the 
inter-war years”: there were one and a half 
million state-aided houses built between the 


Specialists in other areas will, no doubt, 
quibble with other over-simplifications. Equal- 
ly. they will point to what they regard as errors 
of omission, inevitable in a book which 
attempts so much. Why so scanty a reference to 
the Liberal social reforms and the rise of the 
Labour Party in Chapter One (“Britain in 
1914")? Why, in the section on Birth Control, 
is there no mention of the Olive Banks argu- 
ment that the official feminist movement dis- 
couraged publicity for artificial contraception 
because the popular mind associated it with 
extra-marital sex? And is it right to give so little 
space to the General Strike on the ground that 
the strike is more a matter of concern for 
political history than a social one"? 

These are relatively small points. It is over 
questions of balance and emphasis that one 
may have larger doubts. The social history of 
the First World War is covered excellently and 
thoroughly in two chapters of fifty-six pages, 
the Second World War, longer, more “total” in 
its involvement of the whole population and 
more directly significant in its effects on con- 
temporary society, receives only seventeen 
pages, six of which are devoted to the Beve- 
ridge Plan. And the last short chapter, "Con- 
clusion", is really a summary rather than an 
analysis and synthesis of the course and causes 
of change. Here wns the opportunity to offer 
some interpretations, either new or second- 
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ping benefits! complex a it d .®* p ^^^ Nor do'they' accept' that the state should. by 

(ration, large numbers with incomes below . nsion scheme with benefits 

Supplementary Benefit level mainly because ^ nHrhHrawn from those above sub- 

thsy do not take leve^hefn atizent td eujoy d ttlUIUtm 1 - - 

which they are entitled. A. W. Ddnot, J. A. retirement near to that which they 

Ka, and C. N. Mori, argue that a sweture .njeoment nea^ ^ ^ ^ (q 

based on universal (non-means-tested) bene- their lifetime Incomes over their life 

Sts and the principle of social insurance ^° C “, n J 0Dtim i,| way . Many wlll fail to attain 
coaid not succeed as Beveridge hoped, for tveo py d f [^g j n the absence of a 

mrin reasons, first, it would be impossible to uch ot my opi., some 

identify in advance of decades of economic and of inadequacies of private sector in- . 

sodal change aU the distinct contingencies that ^ such ^pension schemes that make 

might be significant causes of poverty, and pro- ’■ lon f or job changers and provide 

vide insurance against them. Second, there has p P f ^ rapidly in value in times of 

not been a. political willingness to have taxes ^nslons " o r ^ or y etheprob lcmofchlld 
and contributions at the level that would be caused by unsatisfactory distribution 

necessary to bring-nearly everybody , by uni- P®. ? ■ wjthin the family, the risk of which is 

venal benefits, above the relative poverty having child benefit to the parent 

standard which has, by overwhelming consen- LVore likely to be responsible for 

sus (approved by these authors) lam behind the _ lQ meet child’s urgent needsand 

Supplementary Benefits structure, P i ike j v to have insufficient money. They 

Dilnof, Kay and Morris outline a ^ single D y avmentof this benefit to the earning 

administrative structure that could handle both ■ the grounds that "distribution of 

the assessment of personal tax liabilities and p ,_V husband and wife is a matter 

entitlement to most benefits, including means- ra iher than the Government”, 

tested housing benefits. This change shoul certain that if- the social security 

nearly eliminate the take-up problem, and re- reorganized as they advocate, and 

duce hostility to jneans*tested benefits. The on the single objective pf poverty 

structure they have designed is far • .. f political willingness to raise the living 

bte than that proposed in 1972 fortbe tax cred d ’ ds 0 f (he poorest by increasing these 

cfWam* A n * n (mm fhR Fabiilv Expendi- stanuar - u_ m „rh neater. It 
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investigators of the day, was applying an 
optimum standard of nutrition "such that no 
improvement can be effected by a change in the 
diet". 


7. — 1 >«“>. r\ oe- 

cause this mais an otherwise remarkable book 
which will both interest the general reader and 
will be widely read and quoted to us by stu- 
dents. . 




scheme. Using data from the Fatally Expendt ^ benefils wou |d be much greater.lt 

hire Survby they show how, with this structure, as the aut hors believe. On the other 

aclose approximation td the presentpattemof gh ^ veyal ^ ur0 pean countries there has 

redistribution could be produced ■ Th® P? v f!* y h^ri political willingness; to spend ; a higher 
trap.te tidied up, so that rio one “tad face ^ pb ^ ion of national product than ours on a 
marginal tax arid withdrawal rate as high aS 100 P P - considerably less effl- 

per cent, though more than at present would the criterion of poverty 

face rates iaboye 80 per cent. , ’ . . . , __ pi r haps because other alms have bee 

htajof dtetrlbutive changes are then advo- unl ed more highly. '■ ■ . 

rated. Mainly by. changing ffat-raW' pensions book is an interesting and Unportant 

arid child benefits from universal t( ? rn i ^ aj ! s '. ^tribution to the debate on social security 

tested benefits about £10 billion could, be 

saved, The anthors wpuld want tp usq. abput . ev / n from those who disagree with 

J. Hi fhn nnveitV 
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The dance of discontent 


Dou glas Dunn 

IAIN CRICHTON SMITH 
The Exiles 

57pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £4.95 . 

0856354953 

JOHN MONTAGUE 

The Dead Kingdom 

96pp. Oxford University Press. £4.95. 

0192119613 

Over the years, Iain Crichton Smith’s poetry 
has increased in strangeness and beauty. He is 
a poet of his own discontents, but one who has 
submitted his unrest to the demands of the 
imagination. 

In the spring, air returns to us 

wide, with a sense of windows 

and our ruinous virtues sparkle once more 

like old cans In a ditch. 

Those old cans seem familiar from George 
Mockay Brown’s poetry, but “wide, with a 


his father, relatives, childhood, the Troubles, 
poetry ot the limits of intuition and '^agm g. mythology and ancient history are jux- 

gentle speaking. Snow is a spectral friend , g bQok seems intcn d e d to con- 


the “water changer”, 

and therefore to the magic world akin 

here now then gone without the grief of longing 

leaving no will behind It in the rain, 

and not so human as the breath of roses, 
beyond regret or joy, what simply is, 
and then what simply was, and may return, 

but not a growth that is inevitable, 
more like a simple visitor or guest 
who has left the house before the rest awake. 

“Half of this world I am, half of this danc- 
ing", Smith writes in his “For Poets Writing in 
English Over in Ireland". The acknowledg- 
ment connects Smith's Gaelic Scotland with 
the old and new Irelands of John Montague s 
poetry. Exile is a subject of both books, but 
where Smith’s handling of the theme is gener- 
al, and, perhaps, idealized, Montagues is 
drawn from an exact inter-action of his family s 
history with the emergencies of Irish emigra- 


te father, relatives, childhood, the Troubles, the book resists. Not so, perhaps, the two other 

places mythology and ancient history are jux- poems related to them, the panoptic “What a 
taposed within five titled sequences and played ViewV a more realistic soaring of imagination 

off one against the other. 8nd Wel1 Drean “ , which sets off ^ 

At times, the book seems intended to con- hidden laughter of earth and the nature oi 
trast an affectionate elegy for his parents with a Ireland free of history and inhabitants: 

bitter and reluctant mourning of the mattered ^ ^ dis|urbl 
Ireland. Intimate and public sorrows, private tha , tremor | a den meniscus, 

Brief and public calamity, encourage an un- thHt implicit shivering. 

comfortable medley oneebapin an^of J-J 

The Dead Kingdom. The death of the mother settle into a small mosaic. 

seems a larger than personal loss, while the # . 

proximity of “Northern Express" (a desenp- Without the contemporary hyperbole of 
Son of an incident from Ireland’s contempor- "Deities” , The Dead Kingdom would be won- 

ary violence) to "Gravity", 'intimacy” , “A derfully unified, its narrative movement, in 
Muddy Cup” and other persoifal poems is sure- marriage of public and private realms, of cone 

... _ and blessing, little short of tremenHmw i 


Mncknv Browns poetry, out wiae, mm « nisiury wiui - — _ 

sense of windows" sings with the spacious lyric- tion. One recognizes the qualitative difference 

that til#* si (mature on Smith’s best writ- between Smith’s sentiments, in, for example. 


ly a deliberate ploy. 

Where Montague’s design fails is in those 
poems that inflate the feeling of the book as a 
whole rather than serve it. “Invocation to the 
Guardian” and “Deities Jf introduce an over- 
blown faith in mystique and antiquity. It is 
almost as if they represent an effort to graft on 
the loftiness that the plainer idiom of the rest of 


O « « UIIUIB 

and blessing, little short of tremendous. 1 
doubt if Montague has ever been so controlled 
and touching as he is here in such poem a 
“The Music Box”, “Family Conference” and 
“The Locket”. Melody and Imagery may have 
been sacrificed to narrative and feeling, but 
Montague's art in The Dead Kingdom is to 
make us not miss them. 


ism that is the signature on Smith’s best writ- 
ing, just as “ruinous" carries a typical hint of 
chagrin. 

Peter Levi - I think it was he - once re- 
marked that “development" is a notion best 
left to describe the progress of minor talents, 
and that “growth" is a more apt description for 
the work of better poets. Certainly, each of 
Smith's books takes his work further, always 
with an unexpectedness or newness that seems 
an increase over previous writing in a more 
rounded sense than mere piecemeal augment- 
ation of theme and style. The surprise and 
authority of these lines from “Always" are 
different, but not entirely so, from anything 
he has done before: 

the late evening skies are lost sails 
beyond all feeling's mercy, beyond lights 
twnhllne and yellow of the unmown wake. 


tiuu. W1IW .vwg...™ 1 . . 

between Smith’s sentiments, in, for example, 
the two poems called “Returning Exile , and 
those of “The Canadian Boat Song” (lovely as 
Jhat old poem is). Yet his poems of exile suffer 
from a lack of focus or detail, and the sugges- 
tion to make here might be that an essentially 
lyric gift hazards too much when it encounters 
subjects whose implications are historical and 
social. 

That talent for organization and the placing 
of parts which distinguished The Rough Field 
again underlies the success and interest of 
Montague’s The Dead Kingdom. Compared to 
Smith's more intuitive poetry, Montague's skill 
in the making and adjustment of sequences 
might seem a shade too deliberate. One kind of 
poet precedes books and sequences with epi- 
graphs, another recoils from the practice. Con- 
sidered free of their sophisticated setting, 
....... vfnntRirue's poems are simple and 

i if. 


Angel of the apocalypse 

— .1. _ J I T P- ■ »-1- , 


Peter Redgrove 


•The History of England • 

v 5T ^wasion o f Julius Caesar 

v* e ^ ev °lution in 1688 : . 

By David Hume 
Foreword b y WUUamBlb d d 

standWof re ^ u ^ res funder- 

■ Iheposfhumou^i^^onQf \ tl 77g* S ^^°” 
- to contain corrections by Hume -S,. 1 

available while Votorafg v!’ ' 

pubUshed later. 88 V and VI will be 


HENRY MILLER 

The Time of the Assassins: A study of Rimbaud 
163pp. Quartet. £7.95. 

0704324768 


This book seems to have been curiously sub- 
verted. Henry Miller wrote it near the lime of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and the whole world 
seemed to him firmly in the grasp of the anti- 
poets, who wanted to die because they had 
never lived. Anthony Burgess, introducing this 
re-issue in 1984, updates the prospect of anni- 
hilation, saying that Miller "is using Rimbaud 

DfariHRM to deliver his own judgments on the 
piupnei or the hn«/ uuuapse of civilisation in 

■ Wnl f s we are likely to 

ment ^hewtld'" h “ apocal > , P ,,?c 1»<S- 

the message often ennuu ,i„„7 , wn * but 
extenridri fbn u . . • • ■ file one who 


PjrfdnH J°! umbus of Y °uth . . . the one whn foods - Anthony Burgess is uncjiaracteristicallj 
efofo w i hC b ? undaries of that only partfaHv *? he, P fil1 b 7 ^marking that “MiUer was rim 

Of 1 P. reddoma, n • . . since from the borinnin* the bri 8htcat man who ever lived", and this 

of history man has never eniovd.i *.5 _ mng puts a finishing touch to the series of d wrea- 


the second. Unfortunately they are now re- 
printed (as they were in the New Direction 
American edition), in the reverse order, whick 
makes a considerable difference, as it gives the 
doubts of the middle-aged writer precedence 
over the energies of Rimbaud’s strange, sar- 
donic enigma. The curming and power talk 
essay for me lies almost entirely in MBet’s 
amazement over the youthful genius, rift 
provokes him to male-menopausal des- 
pair: how could such a poet play thus fast end 
loose with his angelhood? Miller wrote “la 
Rimbaud, I see myself as in a mirror" . Bit 
printed the original way round, with Rimbaod 
the reality and Miller the reflector, we glimpse 
the poet’s revelation before we are over- 
whelmed by the novelist’s sense of doom. 

Miller says that Rimbaud is HFMrirt 

• ■ «... II^K Jiirti.'hMi&L 

knowledge and experience of sin." MHki 
could have opened Rimbaud to the contem- 
porary punk spirit of youth of whkfa the 
Frenchman ("in nothing was he more «■ 
French than in his youthfulness") must be fix 
great original, by putting the poet first. He 
could also have printed literal translations of 
the French so that the book, to anyone un- 
familiar with the language, didn’t look like* 
posh restaurant-menu advertising bn/amiEr 
foods. Anthony Burgess is uncharacteristically 
unhelpful by remnrkinB that “Miller was hot 


to of “duhhood. How rr- HZt 


g-w-* nnv w w vi jitvv | — — 

puts a finishing touch to the seriea of depreca- 
tions, 

The enigma remains; it is still a disaster whin 
one like Rimbaud, or foi that matter SyMa 
Plath, stops giving us what we need, for any 
reason; and it is true that the wprld find* i 1 


- now can one . tf mo enigma remains; it is still a disaster wnu 

and ^kl flre C ? Wumed ^ combating the error! ° ne Iike R,mbaud . or ta thfft matter Syhji 
Si 1 of P^ents and an «T ? h ” P,ath - a ‘ops giving us what we need, for ay 
afarity of the civilised man ?” reason; and it is true that the wprld finds ft 
M ». f^ bVe rsion is comically comboumUrf u difficult to accede to tjie simplest of Rinibd- 

WenIflr S tCdTh. ^ n „^ dl >» Propositions, “I b another i whow> 
s* 1 Wwtfon, Annual, Volumes Nine »„ j Wumo tile wood that awakes as a violin7“ W 

*■» RW seemed SStS »'«■<* h “ *» ring of a video ft* 

“ “ ' Vftai ' the fi *< “PPearing SSiC 3^ d '" a 
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Scottish Renaissance man 


’ t r -pf'*! fc-.l l ; r.f*r i -I » f \ f i •: , 


James Campbell 

ALAN BOLD (Editor) 

The Letters of Hugh MacDlarmld 
910pp. Hatnish Hamilton. £20. 

0241 11220 6 

The Thistle Rises: A MacDiarmid miscellpny 
463pp. Hamish Hamilton. £12.95. 

0241 111714. 

"My task is to be unpopular", wrote Hugh 
Mak>iarmid to the Scottish Nationalist leader 
R. H. Muirhead in 1928, “a fighter - an enemy 
of accepted things.” Until his death fifty years 
later, at the age of eighty-six, he lived up to his 
commitment, to the extent of using himself as 
his own target: "There is much in Hugh Mac- 
Diarmid’s long poem To Circumjack Cencras- 
nts which most people will deplore”, he wrote 
under a pseudonym in 1930, "and a great deal, 
surely, that no one can justify." 

The motive was not entirely perverse self- 
aggrandizement (though Mac-Diarmid was 
never short of that, in any form) but 
was part of a campaign to drag Scottish 
letters and affairs into the twentieth century. 
This struggle is inseparable from his actual 
poetic achievement; while MacDiarmid’s 
propagandizing antics frequently inspired him 
to great feats of creativity, their intensity was 
often in danger of damaging the product. The 
description of him in 1953 as "the best poet in 
Scotland today . . . and also the worst" was 
well placed (and not one he disagreed with). 

As he put it to George Bruce that same year, 
his job was “to erupt like a volcano, emitting 
not only flame, but a lot of rubbish”. 

The purpose, basically, was to overwhelm by 
any means possible the kind of art with which 
Scotland was left while modernism took off in 
the rest of Europe. Not untypical of vernacular 
poetry at the turn of the century was David 
Rorie’s "Tlie Pawky Duke": 

There aince Was a very pawky duke 

Ml H li ui 1 ^UUU I LI K- — 

A gairden an’ a rockery. 

Hech moot The pawky dukel 

Against this, MacDiarmid set articles and 
poems with titles such as “Modem Scottish 
Culture in the light of Dialectical Material- 
ism" .“Burns and Baudelaire", “In Memoriam 
James Joyce”, drew up plans for a “Scottish 
Vortex" and formulated a Scottish aesthetic. 

Alan Bold’s huge edition of letters reveals 
the kind of energy with which MacDiannid 
fulfilled his task. Writing to his former teacher, 
George Ogilvie, in 1916, he outlines a series of 
“Scots Art Essays"; and in the week of ms 
death in 1978 we find him planning a long 
article on the novelist Fionn MacColla, whic 
is to be “one of the best things I’ve done . in 
between, he published approximately eighty 
books and pamphlets, and seems to have aban- 
doned at least that many again. “I’m tackling a 
huge survey of the whole field of Scottish per- 
sonality throughout the ages”, he told Helen 
CruQcshank in 1940. “And besides that . . - E 
history of Scottish doctors and doctoring, a 
book, on the Faroe Islands and a biography o 
John Maclean."' A footnote mentions that 
none of these books materialized, a lament 
which recurs often. 

Partly as a result of this reforming zeaj. it 18 
Hugh MacDiarmid the poet (and fighter) who 


I*™. b y this volume, rather than Chris- 

at£r !t man ~ though h ° w much of 

his intimate self he was capable of exposina 
anyway 1S open to question. To David Daiche! 
he confessed in 1975 that “although I have 

2* r ; at number of People I have always 
avoided intimacy with them", and indeed the 
letters lack the kind of self-scrutiny which 

™ k “ ,he of. for example* Kafka so 

2h S 8part fr ° m references to his 
heaJth and his finances (both in a permanent 

?£ “lell k ' P ‘ hiS day -'°- day M ” CemS 


J 


Bold has arranged the letters by correspon- 
dent, rather than chronology, which gives the 
scheme a certain neatness, allowing us to watch 
the development of the poet’s relationships, 
but which also causes repetition - like most 

- game 

shorterThe footnotes are informative anu »«>; 
index useful, although there are some cunous 
omissions, such as the numero^rcfereo'csm 
the text ( including many, letters) to the LLo , < 
with which he had a typically affec^onateand 
aggressive relationship lasting 8 

More than fifty, recipients m > listed, uriud- 
ing, in addition to those already mentioned,. 
Neil Gunn, Compton Mackenzie, Naomi 
Mltchison, Sorley Maclean, Sew P and 
two of his many publishers. A single letter to 

Ezra Pound is a disappointment , but there b mi 

interesting correspondence with T S- BUot 
over In Memoriam James Joyce. Wo PJJ 
lished MacDiarmid’s poems and wsays in The 
Criterion but could not persuade Faber and 
Faber to take on the longer work, in B^teof h« 
own appreciation of it as “amagnificent tobute 

a 

support when defending himself against de- 

“ as an interview in The ThlsUe 
Rises reveals he was not above, putting 


but also irresponsible and even treacherous. “I 
do not attach the slightest importance to his 
work , he wrote to Neil Gunn of Compton 
Mackenzie, while apparently reading tlie lat- 
ter s books (so he told him) “with very great 
interest, admiration ... and sheer joy”. When 

oi| WIS .? r p SS1C . Gibbon > his collaborator and 
ally in the Scottish Renaissance, fell foul of the 
sales manager at Routledge, MacDiarmid 
aimed his sympathy where his own position 
was most likeiy to be strengthened as a result, 
kicking Gibbon in the teeth for the salesman’s 

£h“i, U £ e ' (It dldn t work ’ and in a series of 
which he was general editor the only title not to 
appear was his own.) 

In the famous case of Edwin Muir, the letters 
show how violent his feeling against the author 
of Scott and Scotland actually was. In that 
book, Muir - until then another supporter of 
the Renaissance - expressed doubts about 
MacDiarmid s use of synthetic Scots and sug- 
gested that “a Scottish writer who wishes to 
achieve some approximation to completeness 
has no choice but to absorb the English trad- 
S™. ' that the literary tradition in 

Scotland had reached an end. As if the thesis 
ifaelf were not treachery enough, Muir used 
he Routledge series to present it. (No letters 
to Muir are included here, although there must 
surely have been some.) MacDiarmid ranted 
to his correspondents of Muir’s “pretensions to 
creative artistry” and about being “disgusted" 
by his critical writings. The deeper the wound, 
the louder MacDiarmid protested that he 
hadn’t been hit. In this case, his resentment 
may have been intensified by the fearthat Muir 
could be right; thirty-five years after the quar- 
rel began, in 1970, he wrote: “So far as a very 
large part of our own population is concerned 
the process of Anglidsation has gone so far 
that they are just utterly hopeless.” 

The “Reply to Edwin Muir" included in The 
Thistle Rises (actually snipped from ihe intro- 
duction to The Golden Treasury of Scottish 

1 

he possessed a wide-ranging, acrobatic, retent- 
ion investigative intelligence, he was abo a 
reckless thinker, borrowing the Mom of odiws 
and permitting personal grudges tojdoud his 
critical faculty. His opposition to accepted 
25 attractive though it Often is, appears 


reckless thinker, borrowing the ideas ptomws 
and permitting personal grudges to doud h« 
critical faculty. His opposition to accepted 
S", attractive though it Often is appear 
less amusing when it comes dpwn to this, in 
1940- “if the French and British bourgeoisie 
win [against Hitler] it Mil be infinitely more 

difficult to get rid of them lateri ; or when 
iha rwnmiinist Party after 


difficult to get rid of them Uter; or wren » . 
romes to rejoining the Communist Party after 
Hungary in 1956; or blaming Jew, for econo- 
5 or asking “What matters twhflwe idll/ 
1b lessen that foulest murder that deprives / 

“tm^C^mvinueoffoiacpi- 
lection of letters is that the poet, the revolu- 
tionary, and occasionally the man, line up side 
bwide so that, as well as being shown his 
herohm in a new context, we can also see the 
posturing of one page punctured on the next. 
There are (rare) moments of self-doubt. I 
have written far top much’’, he * d, ™tted in 
1970- but his achievement Will be judged fin ally 
S only by his own literary work but, perhaps 
equafiy important, by what he has made 
■possible. « 


Aridrew Wright . 

Anne wright ' c 

Literature of Crisis, 1910-22; Howards ™, 
Heartbreak'iibuse, Women In Love and.The 

Waste Lan4;-'V'- ' ' 

: ; 236pp. Macmillan. £20, -i- ’ 

033327517$ : - >■ T- ‘ • ■ : - _■ 

1 Anne Wright has! acquainted herself 
: numbor of redent wbrks of literary theory, an 
! brlpgs new insights , to the works^ trea 
■ here, Btadbury, Eagletoh. Fussell, K erI ?^® ' 
arid otbWs make a contribution , to -ute 
atyre -Qf Crisis; 4910-22. Scholarly ^ assidirity 
,;^lriyf a’Welcdme role aa'well: the manusenp 
rounds Have beeh consultedi 
. - itatiVe f cits h nvi» haeri emDloveoi-arid the ex- 


♦Andve readings offer considerable help in 

fipal ritripter, ^ C0I1 be seen in a 

: 

from Tone ^ ** ^with 




J0 



Si 


there is the question of the possible readership 
for this study; is it intended for pupils who need 
to be reminded of the most celebrated lines of 
Richard //, or is it for advanced university stu- 
dents and such general readers as may like to 
link plot-making to the Apocalypsov 
In somo way? this study may be too ambi- 
tious. Other secondary sOurccs might. iiave 

been consulted: the argument about Howards; 

End, centring on a shift from thereabstic to the 
symbolic mode, would have been eonchedby 
examination of Aspects of the Novel npd LN. 
Furbank’s biography of Forster; and of -the 
many commentaries oft Women Jn-i^yeand 
The Waste Land.. Antie Wright 
wisely, choaenito eschew all out a handful; but ? 
U is more thait merely disadvantageous ; not to 
have employed such source? _ a* 90 

L'awrerice'and Helen Gardner on T.S. EJiot. 


L. EDELBERG - S. JONES 
Nuristan 

The book is a must for anyone interested 
in Afghan society and history. 

Journal of Aslan Studies, vol. 40/4 

168 pp. text, 64 colour plates, 48 black- 
and-white plates, 60 drawings, plans, 
profiles and maps Size: 22x28,5 cm, 
cloth with dust Jacket. £33,00 

M. ELPHINSTONE 
An Account 

of the Kingdom of Caubul 
and its dependencies in Persia, 
Tartary, and India 

We are offering our congratulations to 
the ADEVA for tlie perfect reprinting 
(with die coloured plates) of this im- 
portant book. I 

Bibliotheca Oriental!!, 1970 

Reprint of the ed. London 1815. Bio- 
bibliographical notes by Dr. A. Janata, 
Vienna. 722 pp.,14 plates (13 In colour!, 

2 maps, act., cloth. £ 45.00 

J. BIDDULPH 

Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh 

A rare work which treats the subject in 
a most detailed rtiSrineE r “ 

DILI, f.l. . . D '.W llt ’"f A " 11 °tlHllgp- j- 

tes, 2 text illustrations, 1 map, avo, \ 
cloth. £ 23,00 

J.R.WELLSTED 
Travels in Arabia 

It Is a pleasure to have a good reason to 
re-read Welfsted for of all the travellers 
in Arabia, he Is one of the most con- 
genial. 

The Geographical Journal, VoL 146 0 980) 

Reprint of the edition London 1838. 

2 vo Is., 944 pp. text, several maps and 
plates; scholarly Introduction to the 
reprint by Prof. Dr. P. Scholz, University 
of Gdttingen. 8vo, cloth. £ 53.00 

R. DE NEBESKY - WOJKOWITZ 
Oracles and Demons of Tibet 

The Cult and Iconography of the 
• Tibetan Protective Deities 
An unmatched and indispensable manual 
of the Iconography end cult of the 
deities worshipped by the Tibetans as 
protectors and guardians of Buddhism 

Reprint of the ed. s’Gravenshage 1 956. 
New Introduction by Prof, Per Kvaerne, 
ReUgionshistorlk institutt, Upiversitetet 
Oslo. 702 pp. text ; 20 plates on art print 
paper (1 tn colour), 25 text illustrations, 
size: 13 x 18 , 7 cm, cloth. £ 1 8.00 
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The Bibliotheque Nationale 

. . ... 


Wisdom 
for liberals in 
extraordinary 
times. 

The seven deadly sins 
of traditional Christi- 
anity represent the 
abysses of human char- 
acter, while Judith 
Shklar’s “ordinary 
vices ’ ’ -cruelty, hypoc- 
I risy, snobbery, 
betrayal, and misan- 
thropy— are merely 
treacherous shoals, 
flawing our characters 
j with mean-spiritedness 

j and inhumanity. 

Using history, litera- 
ture, and the social sci- 
ences, Shklar explores 
■i mnra 1 minefield 

i ° 

>■’ ■; S -'M a hook that will ' . 

: challenge, instruct, ■■ : 

• , and delight. ' 


was ,he library in its democratic guise, store up books to guard against rapture oftfae 

— — — 7 " in heaueof the common man. Previously, of deep: the moment when the supply h 

Anita Brookner h „ n the Bibliothiqus Royale. cut off and one would sit at one’s place iu the 

• — course, H , . ■ f : en the Bib- Nationale with the choice of either doino no. 

For many years I turned my steiK to the Bib- home of the precious thing or writing one’s book. Thus onc would be 

liotMque Nationale in a mood of what 1. mw v ^ ^ formerly pushed over the edge into authorship. Far bet- 

thought was earnest and enthusiastic en- books or ^ Fontflineb l ea u. At the ter to read the entire works of Mme Ge* 

deavour but which I now recognize as a ense sited a ^ abs orbed the holdings or to compile an anthology of maxims fro* 

ofdoomXlearlyothersfeltthesame.forthere or ssed re ligious houses, Dudos to Joubert. I remember taking copious 

in the courtyard, t^® c . a ^o n, C ®lJ^r ^hine, it was d P c P creed that a copy of every notes which 1 lost almost immediately after- 

condemned men with bnefcases were smoking and in or journal published in wards. I was also becoming aware that thj s 

a last cigarette before squandering yet another book, ne the Bib , io . extraordinary way of life was both hypnotic 

morning of their lives waiting for a book which Fran “ intake js now ond fraught with danger. But in the library 

might never arrive. The «erase yard Snd me catalogue will never be completed. there were few distractions. Thai is tossy, the 

(his early morning ritual accentuated by vas on | and print occupies four and arching circles of the room, the green shaded 

the logistics of the place. The BibUotWque Thi idm J ‘ .P ^ hen ^ ily bui | t -up lights, the rumble of wheels from the book 
Nationale can be approached in one of two a half i i 01 ^ la ^ m d tQ englllf lwo lro! i eySl the various hissed or Whispered coo- 

delusive ways, either by means of the gloomy, Bourse houses the H6tels versations - all of this was one huge distraction 

narrow rue de Richelieu, irritable and dirty to anyone who was not writing a book. But to 

with early morning traffic, and populated by Tuboe inst enCTOaching com- anyone seeking n distraction from mere read- 

failed confectioners, or through the beautiful ensur every 8 sense to enshrine the ing there wns little to hand. I, had longs® 

colonnades and garden of the Palais Royal, mercc. and, in every sense, to g£ en up g i ancing hopefully at my neightauS, 

where one might too ^ to like the place, or perhaps, to be most of whom seemed to be narrow-feed men 


deavour but which I now recognize as a sense 
of doom. Clearly others felt the same, for there 
in the courtyard, at the canonical hour offline, 
condemned men with briefcases were smoking 
a last cigarette before squandering yet another 
morning of their lives waiting for a book which 
might never arrive. The exercise yard aspect of 
this early morning ritual was accentuate by 

. . a . ■ . _i — TUo 12 im«s%f nPnilP. 


w*vi >i«kw Mumuiaiiip, rarbet' 

ter to read the entire works of Mme de Genhs 
or to compile an anthology of maxims fro* 
Dudos to Joubert. I remember taking copious 
notes which 1 lost almost immediately after- 
wards. I was also becoming aware that this 
extraordinary way of life was both hypnotic 
and fraught with danger. But in tha library 
there were few distractions. That is to say, toe 


delusive ways, either by means of the gloomy, 
narrow rue de Richelieu, irritable and dirty 
writh early morning traffic, and populated by 
failed confectioners, or through the beautiful 
colonnades and garden of the Palais Royal, 
where one might too easily become beguiled by 
birds hopping in dusty flowerbeds and very 
small children pattering noiselessly through 
the stony calm. But scarcely had one time to 
worry about those confectioners, or alterna- 
tively, the shops dealing in medals and insignia 
of the Crimean War, than one had somehow 
been precipitated through the porte cochire 
leading to one's house of detention. The 


Bourse district and has managed to engulf two 
seventeenth-century houses, the Hdtels 
Tuboeuf and Mazarin, in its determination to 
ensure its defences against encroaching com- 
merce. and, in every sense, to enshrine the 
word. 

I came to like the place, or perhaps, to be 


more accurate, to depend on it. It was, in a 
sense, destiny, journey's end. For the timeless 
solidity of the Bibliotheque Nationale I aban- 
doned the mysteries and miseries of the Ar- 
chives Nationales, the peculiarly silvery and 
rococo nature of the information in the Bib- 
liotheque de I* Arsenal, the explosive floor- 


of a certain age and a suspicious cast offeature; 
I imagined that they were all working on tlx 
Dreyfus case and trying to reverse the verdict 
One sensational day a man whom I knm 
slightly burst through the various cordons aw 
taires - without reader’s ticket! jHthout laisa- 
passer! without briefcase! - to place abunch of 


leading to' one's honse of detention. -Pte hotM,™ “ ,aV«T<te Pa7h. ^onmy^k.an^nlWttoe^ 

abruptness which cnestepped from the ^^fjthefomentinl d^ ‘ the customs officer..! the main **** 


world of definable transactions to a limbo in 
which efforts might take years to mature and 
still prove inconclusive made it seem as if the 
Bibliotheque Nationale were the home of a 
particular race of unfortunates, rather like 
those glimpsed by Dante and Virgil in their 
perambulations in the underworld, whose task 


the exiguous places and the fomenting docu- 
mentation of the Institut pour l’Etude de la 
Revolution fransaise, the expansive windows 
and the reassuringly undergraduate capacities 
of the Institut d’Art et d’Archdologie - all 
these were successively abandoned for the 
Nationale, where ingress and egress were 


perambulations m tne unaerworia, wiiuac msik naummi*, . 

on this earth had somehow removed them from equally complicated (“a letter of recomnienda- 

. »___ m offer amt fn finn from vnur Ambassador or Consul is re- 


tl- ■; \ - Vp, Ordinary} 

I. , : . admiration. I like the 


normal exchange, a race born to suffer and to 
strive, but never to rise to that acclaim which 
should, in the best of all possible worlds, be 
theirs by right. This was the first lesson to be 
teamed, although its meaning remained 

wa^ V^fti^'masked by the in- 


> -Ware of this fact ■ a re,na,n u «a- 

. bewilderment was ttterefm e i^j° f hablt,lal 

floored with b»^r* h , a vestfb “l' ! 

caused one’s sfenc few j • ^ ® slatft ■ which 

■; - thevery heart an^nerve n ce^reo , f!h? nSh0t , , ‘° 
the. Salle de Travail or 
tfiasterpiece of ,ha 


tion from your Ambassador or Consul is re- 
quired”, said my guidebook), where elderly 
muttering sages worked with their hats on, 
where the lamps had green shades, where one 
suffered from eye-strain and fits of yawning, 
where, at early dusk, one joined in the com- 

and consult one’s horoscope" *? Hper 

one’s hours of reclusion Daily ° f 

l-fo a t°ZT!^ d 


the customs officer at the main desk slowly 
removed his peaked cap, equally slowly per- 
suaded his features to relax into a smile, and 
then said, in an excruciatingly loud voice, 
•■Bonne chance, Mademoiselle", Otherwise, 
nothing happened. 

I valued the library, not only as a repositoiy 
of books but as a place of innocence. In ill 
tedium and its incorruptibility it had a ceitM 
religious rigour: one observed, and one be- 
lieved. In the course of my sojourn at the 
.Nationale, and on subsequent visits, 1 wrote 
three books. Two were prudenl and .were 
politely reviewed; the third, for which I W 
great hopes, was doomed to misforftine- 

said to be unsatisfactory. But (here was 
another lesson to be learnt, and this one came 
to me much later and seemed to be the direct 
result of those eventless years. In the course d 
all that random reading I had coine np spina 
the great guiding principle of the eighteenth 
century: accountability. In my dally life, wito 
its absurd disciplines, Its obedience to ritual 
and timetable, something had risen to recog- 
nize this principle. And although the creden- 
tials and the information T Have amlswl 


# • ; ^y^essayistic-tprie; 
$.■ . and the unaffected ’ 
SJ :■ V intelligence of the ' . 

Section of evidence.” 
iii; —ftank Kermode 


■“P* « ting out like auiwho T ?™ er ■» « world of con.,7™ “ . Inls P nncl P le - And although the 

tht Sani l rf ar, T Ildfle ”® cant ™° f, h e nouiBl’e* waa^ ^ th <>ugh the^ chanaeovor tl< ! ,s ,nd the information f ImmmS 

mutemfeJ °r Reading^ Roort/to- tS ^^ *** “ «t. there waaTwyl ■ t0 be negligible. thwbfe|fe 

moiiiJSn# J^ >roust ®j ; an architect enn. bred int« „ U ° alenc e., of other-worldlin#.il terr * tor y that I refuse to negotiate, dflen to 

thf. •«Lri-fcSi rc _S e 5? 1 * cas e the circle and" rear . "f ; b) !. the Ubrar y. that made very Quite obstinaielyi I p«*f 


■ 

tion of ' Inin ® ^ khOwledge and the acquisi catch un npredictafa,e - Qne did not aiwav* the stat0, y dfl nce of reason to any coridusfai 

: ; £ h Srs? »+*«*«* &E£t ™zz c ^ h on - y r ro rfl p |d,y nrrived at « 

as rigid MeachS^ TOcabuteof. Labrouste, I repaireddaiiv^ S? f h arl Ii 960sand Nearly 70s dis P luy - T1, ® re ar « solutions, strategies, 

was like r n • ° r ^ Ws c P ntem P°reiy Iniires Mvthnriohfe ibhothdque Natlonnlr str «tagems, perceived more easily, and pore- 

: S “ re “y addicted^ to That SSSSJt? “*? 1 hopes ™ r “ntffiem J ! f StacefuHy, ,1™ j sW ever But # 

^ual art? into the laterally a nH? aU1 enei * i ® s to reading mv wnv reaaon And accountability are ignored or 

■ million books Were ? Cstdr9tion of 1816. A. centq™ ^e' fhe 4hteeS £T ,0 u ked ; re«reiftilly, I most «cW 
' Hers of fh«k n • rt| tged round the uoDer books tn ® 1 chasms of time spent waitf no fnr ! edse that 1,16 Blbliothfique Nationale and its 

Sl»| iSSSS* hemi ^= underdog browsina i n ^ Ve ^ fte n^uled ^ f,lter ,brou 8» <° » •» «*^ fc 

lars of wrauphf bet ^ en soaring pil- references w!«! Cata oguo; in this way efoss- SSP®? . Bs a form of caddisbness. And so 

' perfectly tiJjLfS 111 ° otl,ica tyle, yel P S0 slips dennfrif^ f/ 1 fsued a "d further reduesr f^ CUt ,s this prejudice tqshake off that Ittf*- 

I . ! that one ^ f00 ™’ s dlm ensions further reS? & w X ® S ‘ ' I * hc fa « that ?hese l° k “ pon m y seJf as one of those imfertaWW 

( the Salle do ° fspace » and although ' very long tn f ^ Ul the t f turn, take a who have ,6st their fallh faut are 

seemed cro W X d V U Was a,Wfl > s Aril it ne4r : g ^ amve ’ moan t *at one had to f eCam ’ havin « !earnt oa ® ,esson * andwlth th 
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Judith N, S hklar j 

Belknap (W74-64ns.2 £J4.5 q 

Harvard University 
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Underground catalogue foo^Hir^fe drink ' a ® : - - . '^° adr Th8mes DJ »oo. Surrey, WsTamaican experience; also ' ariy agthen* 

.lesser PharUoh. t0mb ofa AlexOnder'.Dnr*^,,^ portrait in public or private ban*; forastody 
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■ hahded qut reserved books “ art from h» coUectiori- lf nd * nce & works Qf 

aarassiffiata a- 

nnA<; a ? d ^atpjned the content w - : wntpr: anv iiiferfehij- ■ : musician and 


the Irish Bar and District Judge deSign^to ^ 
Jamaica,' J 867-8: any documents relevant to 
• Ws Jamaican experience; also ! ariyiauthenlfc . 
portrait in' public or private harid£; fdr.a.skuoy- 

. ,K. B. Ingram, ' • 

Flat Tntefnfldoriai House, B^ooJiM^ H oa “ , . • 
Woolwich,. London SE18 6RZ. 7 V; '; 
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Louis MacNeice (1907-63): - recoUecttons* 
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Letter s 

MovfS'™ p ““ SsSspf^-^ sszsr.v:, 

Sir. - la his reply (August 24) to my review of ^ntimentalhy. ' n er " all0nl11 reb,t,ons “ V“ b ‘ an f omi , ssion in th 
Andrf Glucks mag's La Force du vertige (June MICHAEL IGNATIEFF. nllcat f? 1 

1), Joseph Brodsky describes the European 84 Cha Pel Market, London Nl set 0 f Greek r!!" ' S 

peace movement as a millenarian convulsion • n ™ 8k : *™ afl a f 

against the coming apocalypse. I don't know a 1 • « c a , l . t81 ? ^? ad y f e, f 

about anyone else, but when I marched against Alice James's IllneSS bm^fato’s’ Ptotarch'?' 

SSHI-S ass 

datpte. reluctant eonvetton that some mini- Hen^ James's story ta Th' Wnv7'h?Dw' , Uleoreti ™'-™"‘l«' !*», 
mum level of nuclear deterrence on both sides of MillyTheale for whom Al.v, ^. /. j , Mandsl historians. Sine 

is simply a fact of the modern world. Certainly, waTthilt shTsuffered ^Lm Th were coached in h 

ssr— ■ — s.^JSSSr'? 
jscrrsrssss ssw-vrj 

deployment of Cruise and Pershing and the later believprf thnt m ' veakl J ess ‘ ° thers ever ready to move on 
development of the Trident submarine on the core of this problem repelition - ln this they ara 

grounds that both sides already possessed th? pccnfiof* . ' or whu:hrest was then other books, each of whic 
more than sufficient weaponry to destroy each that re a ment. Alice had plenty of Because he was never offi 

other many times over. The new weanons tL* _ , book could invalidate a 

systems do not add to the deterrent value of the aUL ?' 3 ,. haS been re P laced in more than one novel by a 
existing stockpile, they mere* T e Te l™ SS*? ( , bUt “° l j n Europe or another « Thl. is a pint 

race another turn of the ratchet. rii 2, J yst ymic disorder suggests that practitioners of the ‘‘scien 

Some members of the peace movement hjh 8d,ca J t ® rras may locate obscure conditions difficult to accept - Fc 
believe that by deferring* or cancelling the ^ *? im P licit theories dictate. notwithstanding. I am sun 

deployment of these wefooL w?Jr 001 i° Se S,ght 0f Alice James,s social not one of thcm - but w ® a 

powerareuldrend^ or the famiIy Pressures on her and she of inattention, 

peaceful intentions f t ,gnal ° f our P«>bably excelled at the pallor, delicacy and ALAN SHERIDAN, 

for a new round of ai vm S^iSTSl !? n8,,or . wcre hallmarks of high fashion Ashtree Cottage, Fen Di 
subscribe to this view. Threrely^beliered that ^'^--^'ly tureingi'leessin.oher 

™ y W ^ y thearins racecan be slowed down L. B. BROWN. RuSSian GOVC 

nuclear '‘umbrella" Implies that he thinks of 

nuclear deterrence as something relatively , Fnil fault 

stable, fixed, “firmly held in one set of hands . MlChel tOUCau 

Itis nothing of the sort. Both sides are engage . ^ a aencraUy well-infonfied and well-, 

in a ceaseless search for “windows of vulner- ^ nrioned^view of the two recently ^pub- 


another “lesbian" of Antiquity? One Sappho 
does not make. . . . But the explanation for the 
Lesbian omission in these books is not the 
dearth of authenticated instances in reality, but 
the fact that Foucault's sole concern is with a 
set of Greek, Roman and Christian discourses 
on matters broadly relating to what we call 
“sexuality". The omission is not Foucault’s, 
but Plato's, Plutarch’s, St Augustine's, etc. 

On another, more general point, Ignatieff 
remarks: “Foucault is more successful at 
describing change than in explaining it.” One 
cannot be more successful at doing something 
one is trying to do than at something one is not 
trying to do. In fact, Foucault eschewed 
explanation altogether. This was because he 
believed most historical “explanation” to be 
bogus, whether practised piecemeal by un- 
theoretical-minded historians, or wholesale bv 
Mandsf historians. Since even his “descrip- 
tions" were couched in hypothetical form, it is 
rather excessive, I believe, to regard these 
books, as Ignatieff does, as a break with his 
previous work. Certainly Foucault did not 
himself regard them as such. No “courage", 
therefore, was required in their writing. What 
they do display Is an unflagging intelligence, 
ever ready to move on rather than fall into 
repelition. In this they are no different from his 
other books, each of which is a new beginning. 
Because he was never offering “truth", no one 
book could invalidate a previous one - any 
more than one novel by a writer can Invalidate 
another. This is a point of view that many 
practitioners of the "sciences" of man still find 
difficult to accept - Foucault, Rorty, etc, 
notwithstanding. I am sure Michael Ignatieff is 
not one of them, but we all have our moments 
of inattention. 

ALAN SHERIDAN. 

Ashtree Cottage, Fen Ditton, Cambridge. 

Russian Government 

Editor flf the-mrim in.whioK . . 
(luiylo) wrillhavesee; on “T,^/ 
hVLted snace, Lieven devoted most of hs 


Basil 

Blackwell 

Divisions 
of Labour 

R.E. PAHL 

This new sociology of work discusses all 
forms of labour - paid and unpaid, by 
men and by women. With its broad 
Interdisciplinary approach and thorough 
empirical research It contributes to 
current debates on such matters as the 
formal economy and the future of work, 
and its detailed findings will have a lastins 
significance. ** 

372 pages, hardback £25.00 (0631 132732) 
paperback£8,5Q (0 631 132740) 

Seeing Green 

JONATHON PORRITT 

Seetrtp Green explains the nature and full 
significance of the recent upsurge in green 
politics, and provides a compelling 
challenge to all those Interested in society 
today. It is the first book on green politics 
in Britain, and is written In a personal and 
informal style with none of the Jargon of 
political manifestos. 

272 pages, hardback £15.00 (0631 136927) 
paperback £3.95 (0 631 138933) 

Truth, Knowledge 
and Modality 

Philosophical Papers, Volume 3 
Q.H. von WRIQHT 

In this third volume, Professor von Wright 
concentrates -on the ideas of truth, 
knowledge and modality, and the articles 
Included are possibly more original and 
more recent than those of the earlier 
volumes. In subject matter, he Is closer 
here to the topics which concern him 
most, and which will be of greatest 
interest to other phjlosoph era, . _ ; . . 


£? & space, Lieven of bj. Revolu t| 0 n 

'jngthe vkw’thtrtth® Rusdan government was F-dlted by TOM FORESTER 

peopled by fools and, blackguards V Rogger f lest technological 

K not take this view. -M deTetopment has been in the prevision of 

a erree that there were many of both cat g information - now a major growth 
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SIS -chfrir sofwln^ ^ ^ I 

ability" in the arsenals of the 9*h e *‘;^ d * search ^ volumes D f Michel Foucault’s |Mf£ ioes Jl texl were many of both categories 

constantly destabilizes the credibility of a sexua iM (September 28), Michael l£° at iefr f 8 ^ nn dHnns For all his preoccupation with ( n this book the most prominent ■ 

balanced deterrence. This mad P“™" now pairing, to Fonca^t's-ilJ^ered ^^"o^Lieven has done nothing i 

eaends to the deck reaches of on^ spat*. Sne^ Ayatollah Khon«m Uto'C ^ n ^” e ”% sprove ,hU. ■■ ( P“ t e «S future development of j 

with both sides seeking ways to blind the despatis[n ». Such raccoursls ofcompUcate balanced judgment of the role of. lnformat | an technology. 

satellite systems which provide the only reli- Sents can all too frily launch mUtaforma- 696 p"ges°, "hardback £27.50^ (0631 134330) 

able means for monitonng each other s mill don int0 tbe public domain that is 38-40, 48-49, 56, 63-64) and is perhaps. paper back £8.50 (0631 13438 

aty preparations. , recall. Indeed your reviewer is not the brat to W Qn pagcs 4(M i where he] 

In my own experience, the only force wMch this particular enorjinthal hra recogn izcs that Russia’s ministers may j. RobOtlCS 

has kept this spiralling search for competitive - P“ formation .. is second or thirf-hand, his trcatfid , both by their con, 1 nC liOUULI^ 

advantage under some measure of control has fault is the m ore excusablc.lt is a \* Qnrie& and by historians. He , ReVOlUtlOIl 

been the pressure of public opinion m th lmpor tant, however, to set h H« po tism , thaUhey were blamed forlhe nations pgh Complete Guide for Managers 
West. It is precisely because such pressures Foucau j t never welcomed any P because the “very role assigned to fliem pro Fnnlneers 

cannot be brought to bear on the Soviet Ia , amic or other. He visited S(or threatened) more than they^uW ®Ad Engineers^ 

leadership that Western opinion is under an lhe C orriere deUa Sera, in tb ® J® re L on f w ltii possibly detiver and was bound to wuse eithe PETER _■ — - 

obligation to use its freedom to speak for the shah . 8 ni i e . He had tong c^v 1 Son or disappointment. A mote mc^ l robollca revolution Is now hard _ _ 

cause of aU. , ' ' , various membera of ° e fltelhent of tbe ir functions and authonty tcchnotogIca i fact, and the »»nrfoi^toii 

Brodsky arid Glucksman both assert that the in particular, the Ayatdjah ^ would have served them better. of outmoded industrial P” 0 ®”®® !*J * 

Soviet rAdme is nrecluded by its tyrannical / ow incidentally, a virtual pnsoner;. this demonstrates that, in his justified _ der way . This book Is the complete 

cLnJsen S e in & ed trio.™ th. "> a 9“' de for °" T ” ' 

international SriTlt. aims are ideological the shUtt oW.profearion.Uolle.goet ■ and with ‘ri«r»^^WInrnlndh 

rather tbaii rational. This, it senniB to ro c .' 18 ! a \ power; and^ its ab j|j|U ^jgt^^icretonWp. ' in trire; greater care. tnideottfifing htt target. Iimodue^ all. bnp^Unf W v . ; v 

its own way an ideological assertion. It would people against a ■ ! tia | svm pathy for- the u SHUKMAN. _ T _. Ino £19 50 (0 631 13162 0) 

make more sense to assumei that the Sovietsare ^Un - Q|ice , as g t ' Antony's College, Qxford 0X2 6JF. 352 pages, £19.50 (063 • 

as susceptible to the arguments of cotimon Shllte-led rev . . Wn «f;lf. In fact, when wltll 

sense as the Americans , atid also as liable to, s U pport_ for Khomeini was in Iraq I 

ideological rushes of blood to the head. Fo f moved to Paris, ShOtt StOHeS MlcrOS 

■<S2SSSSa?ttS- », - »-> - -3K-S.-S 

support for every Western nuclear, weapon Is . the down fa! 1 quite the reverse, to tha volume In ^hol^sre I COUW 1 - EWI8 — 

ho^^tHT^t^a^ervolume^havp included .nltefialdr ' 

n MlFlA utfrv'nTBCticBl. 
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^^Ee in his review, Ignatieff Says: 


Sir - Fabers are now compiling me n«i 
volume In our Introduction series -^ Prose In- 
induction ^. The aim of the anthology Is to 
publish a substantial amount of work by writers 
whose prose has not previously appeared in 

book form, and earlier volumes have included 
work by, among others, Tom Stoppard, A an 
Coren ^Ted Hughes, Julian Mitchell, Chr 1st- 
onher 'Hampton, Kazuo Ishignrp and Anne 
Devlin. Those who are interested in being con - 
Sdered for this Collection ahould scnd Fabers 
two or three of i their short stories. Wed he 
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Managing with 

Micros 

Management Uses of Microcomputers 
COI.IM LEWIS. ; 

Manaaind ioUh Micros has rapidly 
established Itself as the leading book 

■Up-to-date, very speclflc.very practical. 
This Is the best book we have found so rgr 
on Introducing and using micros in- 

business.’ Wyuem Business Library 

‘Very practical and up-to-date guide to a 
fast developing field.' British Business 
(Second edltlon)208 pages 
hardback £13.50 (0631 13022 2) 

paperback £6,95 (0 63113694 0) 
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COMMENTARY 

A small world, and beyond 



Harley Preston 

Danish Painting: The Golden Age 
National Gallery 

The National Gallery inaugurates its new Sun- 
ley Foundation exhibition space, not with a 
display extending its own comprehensive hold- 
ings, but with some eighty Danish oils from the 
Statens Museum for Kunst, the Ny Carfsberg 
Glyptotek and the Hirschsprung Collection, 
which add the novelty of unfamiliarity. This 
» Danish “Golden Age” falls between 1770 and 
1850, and the exhibition presents a neatly 
cohesive, self-contained and intimate micro- 
cosm, compact and therefore readily seen and 
absorbed. Danish painting, it has been 
observed, glides easily from a secondary Neo- 
Classicism into a comfortable Biedermeier 
style with little influence of Romanticism - no 
excesses of [Sturm arid Drang intrude to ruffle 
the sanitized serenity of n complacently herme- 
tic small world. There was the odd institutional 
fresco or decorative subject, but the complex 
and jangling polyphony of nineteenth-century 
iconography was stilled to just two basic and 
simple thematic strands - the domestic cabinet 
portrait and the naturalistic landscape, small, 
factual, often little more than a pachade. 

The eccentric, perhaps naive classicism of, 
N.A. Abildgaard’s Terence series, with pawk- 
ishiy individual actors strutting in Michei- 
angelcsque postures on a stage set after Pous- 
sin, gives way to his portraits of more homely 
aspiration and scale: Wilhelm Marst rand's 
Waagepeter$en family group reveals precisely 
howsuch pieces were hung in a neat, provincial 
Empire interior. Danish art undoubtedly pos- 
sesses throughout its own bland but delicate 
flavours. It makes its own quietly distinctive 
.' — u r~ nf limited instrumentation in 


Juel is the most obviously foreign-inspired, 
gaining his style everywhere, but never as 
Frenchified as his rather earlier counterpart 
across the Kattegat in Sweden, le chevalier 
Roslin who (like his countryman We rtmilller in 
his moments) became part of French dix- 
huitiime portraiture. Unexpectedly, Juel’s 
leaden-toned “A Thunderstorm Brewing be- 
hind a Farmhouse*' seems almost like a 
tautened, more factual and down-to-earth 
Georges Michel. 

French exemplars were always there and, 
most portraits show a varying degree of influ- 
ence - a beau ideal of early French classicism 
may be glimpsed for comparison in a nearby 
gallery where the first David portrait to enter 
British public ownership is displayed. Christ- 
offer Eckersberg, indeed, was taught by David 
for a while, and although Girodet, Gros, 
G£rard, even Ingres, were available to the 
Dnnes in Paris, their small portraits and in- 
teriors remind one more of someone like Boil- 
ly, stripped of his veneer of sophistication. 
Such portraits, ruthlessly objective in their 
charting of the ravages of age, are sometimes 
stiff and slightly gauche with more than a touch 
of the primitive (even in Eckersberg and the 
early Kobke) which may lend them a special 
allure for modern eyes, while the more painter- 
ly, Dutch-inspired C. A. Jensen achieved a 
greater fluency of handling. Constantin Han- 
sen’s very serious group portrait shows Danish 
artists in Rome in 1837 as sensible, 
businesslike, well dressed and decidedly non- 
Bohemian, experimenting cautiously with Tur- 
kish coffee and long Oriental pipes while 
listening with half an ear to talcs of the Near 
East recounted by a colleague in a fez, and is 
notably evocative of time and place. By con- 
trast, the same artist's “ A Recitation of 'Orlan- 
do Furioso' at the Molo, Naples", 1838, is awk- 
- ,*> ■"ivN i .! K rP-dditlve strine of 


Vesuvius spout simultaneously. 

The archetypal presence of another “Golden 
Age", that of the seventeenth-century Nether- 
lands, lurks behind the placid interiors and 
meticulously pellucid architectural landscapes, 
although at times it appears as if the Dutch 
■were viewed through the eyes of a Drolling or u 
Turpin de Crissfi rather than directly encoun- 
tered. Better known internationally, however, 



Jens duel’s self-portrait, c 1773 -4, from the exhibition 
■ reviewed here. 

are the near shadowless, pastel-hued and high- 
keyed Roman landscapes, viewed as if in a 
vacuum, which remind outside critics of Valen- 
ciennes esquisses and the Corot of the early 
Italian tours, although such comparisons must 
not' be pushed. Martinus Rorbye travelled 
further and his oil sketches of the Acropolis 
with their thick, creamily blond brush wdrk. 


fessed to admire Horace Vemet esoeealt. 
Counterparts to such scenes arefouaS 
local views many artists - Eckerabere u. 

Roed,R0rbyc,K0b k e,LuXtfc 

and Dreycr- painted back inZefo*3 
bright and light-saturated, enshri^T 
momentary brillinnce of brief, pretioiS J 
ern summers. Deriving from a close 
analysis of nature, apolropaic in wish-fcja 
ment, these complacent, idyllic celebmU 
coincided with years of war. 

The French influence, however, is probabh 
less crucial than that of Northern Germany fa 
which Copenhagen was an an centre 
Kersting, Friedrich and Runge studied. Qm 
en Kobke represents an apogee as a roaster a 
the fulcrum between past and future wbox 
short lifespan (1810-48) marks the summitof 
this golden age, and who produced perhspis 
most pervasive and haunting images. Marim, 
perfected by the founding father Ecfaofan 
(including his unusual deck scene), followdbj 
Kyhn, Kloss and Larsen, are as literal asthdr 
British counterparts, but add an extra gfcaa 
ing spaciousness and luminous sheen. , 

With few uncomfortable rumblings of & 
imagination to disturb a scrupulously boned, 
coolly restrained vision, these earnest, 
laboured, pasteurized glimpses of ordinal] 
bourgeois and country life obviously hold great 
appeal for appreciative London visitors. Ik 
reticent charm lingers the more through beiag 
unforced, understated and almost diffidot A 
simple, straightforward catalogue by Kasper 
Monrad (272pp. £7,99. 0901791 93 8) piowks 
a useful souvenir with a lively historical survey 
from Henrik Bramsen. The colour of the pWe 
is, unfortunately, rarely that of the picture 
themselves, although the distinctive phaa- 
bloom green and the mauveish walai d 
Kobke’s still, almost airless, lapidary master 
piece, "A View of ope of the lakes w 
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or mo urban working classes. ThcBcrlk 
gets a passing glance, as do the “Wander 
movement, the world of fashion; and tin 
temporary debate on the dangers of ora 
stays. A high point in this slightly bafflinj 
'pourri is the retelling of the lale 0 
shoemaker Friedrich Wilhelm -Voigt - 
Hauptmann of Kdpenick - using ori 
police documents, contemporary pres 
.ports, and the special Kdpenick issue oMB 
cissimus. A scholarly, well-illustrated 1 
logue (522pp. Berlin: NlcolnJsche Verlapfc 
handlung. DM32. 3 87584 134 4) comp 
an exhibition that is memorable not only 
dazzling account of the flowering; of !|rt 
modernism in Berlin, but also as a ifiduuri 
to the innocent optimism and vitality of the 
of Berlin at the turn ofacenturylnwhifhit 1 
to be successively terrorized, destroyed i 
divided. 


if 
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CompetiHon No 190 « ... 

No solutions were submitted . 
Answers: , " 

1 CAIRO; that immense and Knfcter ; Woa 
. where everything is for sale, - lpve, toitefl 
clothes hangers, honour, jusjicei Ipdewntpi 
bootlaces; disease - as much and as cheap 
tUJ the . buyer .goes mad with boredom 
■ Christopher * Isherwbod, ■' “Bspales" (fa 
humotions). ■ ■ • T 

2 They now entered the towh^ stupnfcd by tl 

Dnri aUU.J 1 t iL _ J • L.faliAlInri nfifl 


2 Thrtf now entered the to^ stupntd b/ 
.• and offended by the crowds. Instruction n> 
. so prevailed oyer habj t but that they wwW 
themselves pass undistlngiiisifed aloqg iw 
; aqd met by the. fewest : o^ the. p4op] c ( 
- reverence' pr notice.. " : . r .’- 

• Samuel Johnson, RasseloSt diapter l^ 

3 But this stained white tpwh; : ■' : " 
is something in accordance .wth ipuppP^ 

Mareeile drops her Gallic afef arid 
".suddenly shrieks in Arabic apout- fee 
i with the cabman, links herself so ' 1 • ’ .M 
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Histeromanic happenings 


COMMENTARY 


Robin Briggs 

JOHN WHITING 
The Devils 
The Pit, Barbican 

The Devils in The Pit - the idea must have 
seemed irresistible, especially so when the 


opening night was 350 years almost to the day hi s enemies 8 hi? la ^?!" tS againsl 
after the execution of the real Urbain Grandier ? s ™ Ie “ d Armagnac's 


w y fc,|,n O ■“D’ - ' J - wiiuvai iu IUG UUy 

after the execution of the real Urbain Grandier 
at Loudun. Names and dates apart, what could 
be better suited to John Whiting’s intense, 
claustrophobic historical drama than this tiny 
theatre in the round, deep under the Barbican7 
John Barton’s new production for the Royal 
Shakespeare Company does its best to prove 
the point, with some committed acting and 6ne 
teamwork. The appalling scenes of cruelty and 
degradation with which the play reaches its 
climax do Indeed provoke horror and pity. 


munthes °f Loudun and its Ursuline convent. 

evil ' f * ndier tum ? e,f is ver 7 much part of this 
se ] Uc tT nt - USt ? 1, uncar * n 8 beneath his 

governor Jean d Armagnac tells him, his own 

nrnhi V ' u * “V !o s « Whiting’s 

problems m cutting down Huxley’s elaborate 

oririe n hi hC d J d r8ther under Play Granger's 

“ ns Iaw :. sui,s 


right-hand man in local politics. This S one 
reason why Peter McEnery’s accomplished 


performance tends, in the first half to orniect a Chnr ° b,0grapaical wri,in 8 s * 50 both au- 
tari.es Ugh , weigh. 


rather lightweight coureur de femmes, whose 
only real offence in his callous rejection of the 

Shakespeare Company does its best to prove gowmw [f” 5 the Pr ° VeS - hiS Undoing ’ b e«"us7h7s well-merited 
the point, wth some committed acting and fine Lplanation for bis rari.^ bSou^ hLZ ^ put f ,,on the ^strated nuns to make 
teamwork. The appalling scenes of cruelty and no more than a Dassinc mnmpTof’Jl ? P r ? ft the centre of lheir fantasies. This Is most 
degradation with which the play reaches its self-disgust^JrandieA ? ft'ft 18 effcct, vely symbolized by the scene in which 

climax do indeed provoke horror and pity, tions few such condnrt J u * t,fica - the Prioress masturbates while describing the 

ewn though the director spares the audience a rfage to Phillipe ring for T 5 ’ ft emakin 8 with Pmi P^ « is^hor- 

dosc view of the torture itself; Grandier’s off- 0 f his state of mind foan^hL’ P ^ “ ft n ° thing t0 do ^ the P Weal act 

stage screams, and subsequent appearance as a vide him with a suierfluonf « ? PFO ' f e P resented * ^ with what It tells us of her 

bloodied, broken wreck, leave little enough to tfen TOsTa^ bIighted Md loveless innerstate - ^ sceptical 

the imagination as it is. In contrast to some of moves away from Hu“ev? bMk a 8 C ° atem P° u rar y doctor Oml\ S t did quite justifi- 

the Jacobean tragedies with which The Devils son of the two texts emnhLfth ? P ,“ l ‘ ably say the nuns were afflicted with “Hysfer- 

mighl be compared the horrors never seem the good script-writer he^S bv then * ° U bien Erotomanie, ^ although facile 

gratuitous, not merely because we know that he took his best sem and fftft 6, mascu,me ^“mptions about frustrated spins- 

they actually occurred, but because they ap- dialogue from his souto d h f ** *** ters should be avoided here. As Grandier him- 

pcaras the necessary result of the evil we have Fidelity to what fc a UA seIf reco « ni2 “, sexuality is only the most ex- 

- fetering trie stifling U.tie coo,- flistori Xconn, inS’lSZT 


1 st s own capacity for imaginative creation . and 
this no doubt explains why Grandier only 
really establishes his dramatic stature by his 
unexpected heroism when nemesis comes As 
his accuser, the Prioress, Estelle Kohler 
dominates from the start; the small deformed 
body of Jeanne des Apges radiates nervous 
energy as she drives herself and her convent 
into a state of possession. Jeanne's inner ten- 
sions are relatively easy to understand, from 
the voluminous evidence of the exorcisms and 
her own autobiographical writings, so both au- 


V — m^hbuB II 

easier task with her, but it is a powerful part. 


reasonable men might give credence to the 
reality of the possession, and Whiting included 
what was clearly intended to be such a scene in 
conjunction with the visit of the sceptical Prince 
de Condri. We may all be getting weary of 
exhibitionist obscenity on stage, but that is 
precisely what is called for here. Instead of a 
hasty romp in which everyone sweeps out of 
sight, the audience should be fascinated, ex- 
cited and appalled, like the real audience in 
Loudun three-and-a-half centuries ago. Whit- 
ing s exorcists, like their historical models, ere 
credulous and intellectually dishonest, qual- 
ities very well conveyed by Mark Dignam’s 


brilliantly acted here. Grandier’s sensuality 'ft- conve y ed b y Mark Dignam’s 

proves his undoing, because his well-merited Father ® arrd ’ b . ut the y genuinely believe 

reputation causes the frustrated nuns to make p ^ es " 1 oa * . ne . ed more v ‘B°rous di- 


auuaMjuwn apfjcaiance as a 
bloodied, broken wreck, leave little enough to 
the imagination as it is. In contrast to some of 
the Jacobean tragedies with which The Devils 
might be compared, the horrors never seem 
gratuitous, not merely because we know that 
Ihey actually occurred, but because they ap- 
pear as the necessary result of the evil we have 
seen festering within the stifling little com- 


A nuclear winter's tale 


Peter Kemp 

BARRY HINES 

Threads 

BBC2 


h 7h5 t i th j? a 11 

ably nuclear) event. Hindsight is an option that 
may not be left open by megatonnages of mis- 
siles. Literature similar to that stemming front 
earlier hostilities seems unlikely to crop up in a 
post-nuclear climate. Where, previous war 
writing derived from personal experience, 
there’s now a need to draw largely on statistics 


Hines’s earlier work, preparations for the cou- 
ple’s wedding. Their attempts to establish a 
home and family, though, take place against a 
background -on radio and television bulletins 
7 of escalating international tension. Normal- 
ity unknowingly going about its business while 
nuclear menace mounts -here, people feed the 

a* j!ii r umi *1. 

Hines’s handling of it ^ ef -«^8 warnmg 
symbols. The car in which the couple make 
love is perched on the edge of a cliff- Irordes 
clang iTthe dialogue: “Not the end of the 
world, is it7" Fatal inability to envisage what s 
in store is too stridently jm i vo.ee: Don t 


- JWVUUWU 

contemporary doctor Quillet did quite justifi- 
ably say the nuns were afflicted with “Hysfer- 
omanie, ou bien Erotomanie”, although facile 
masculine assumptions about frustrated spins- 
ters should be avoided here. As Grandier him- 
self recognizes, sexuality is only the most ex- 
treme case of the sensual pleasures these young 
women are expected to renounce, despite their 
lack of true vocation; the annihilation of the 
self for which the Bishop calls, if enforced 
rather than freely given, must generate enor- 
mous tensions. 

Intimate scenes like the one just mentioned 
benefit from the close-up effect of The Pit, but 
the nature of the theatre seems to cause prob- 
lems elsewhere. The numerous entrances and 
exits of the first half are obtrusive , rather too 
much like a pageant, while the very flat and 

circumstances; actresses playing nuns who are 
themselves acting (with vary. ng d egtra ofoon- 

victionjthe symptoms 

.nnnnr ip.M than convincing. That uie first 


post-nuclear climate. Where, previous war ^ paVal feabUity to envisage what’s IO ***? iLd iook am 

S'SSSSSflOSriS.*”. 

where the strongest subject mattef imaginable , c_ om an ambulance outside a 

can get entangled with enfeebling where children are playing. But often, a -f^ppr f| 

VisuaUy, the film is searing -especially in its ftft^ other works> Hines underscores his -laLCI X 

flicker of frames showing everyday life a * " ^ pendk the birth of a _ 

posed to nuclear glare. In the instant m- P° lear babv in a stable seems over- tj .u Hobson 

candescence, milk bottles sag and liquefy .Peo- poMKta ^ ^ followed HaTOW£l QDhUii 

pie .even distantly blanched by the flash be- f®J rhristmas OM tableau in the same setting. rA mbeR GASCOIGNE 

comeretch'uig, fried effigies. Shot after shot this genre, the work spliu 

Ixands Itself on the memory as oowds of chara^ sections separated by the spouting of J* vic 

ten are reduced to charcoaled horrors looming in . toud Blinkered, pre-bomb 

bteckly out of niagaras of flame. ^Iftn^witches to an aftermath of bitter 

Around these scenes of holocaust, Wnes ^SSience Buildings and assumptions topple. Rose „ C ranU and G 

assembles a twin thesis implied by his play’s expenence. L-j-t-ramw-towte ^ Rosencrann ^ 

title: that society consists of web-like Intercon- 

filaments are 


ZZl aVle^ Evincing. Tte the first ^Tand ro pcsteri^. 

outbreak should look amateurish h plaus^le tc ^aws, but it is still 
enough, as is the nuns failure to PJ* P ndinK an uncomfortable but gripping 

chow under the sceptical eye of Gran pe u-. aT ina that aopea! agair 


a holism than that shown here if they are not to 
seem merely absurd. 

The ultimate villain of the piece is the royal 
commissioner, de Laubardemont; what every- 
one else does out of ignorance or under intense 
internal pressure, he does cynically nnd cal- 
lously. Determined to satisfy his master. Car- 
dinal Richelieu, he links Grandier’s political 
and private offences, and manipulates the pos- 
sessed nuns in order to destroy him, This Is 
only a little unfair to the historical Laubarde- 
mont, who does seem to have convinced him- 
self that the possession was genuine, but was 
plainly a very nasty man indeed, generally 
loathed as le bourreau du Cardinal. Joseph 
O’Conor's performance is n disappointment, 
too bluff and direct, when the character should 
be younger, seedier, and much more sinister. 
This does slightly lessen Grandier’s extraordin- 
ary triumph as, in the almost unbearable final 
scenes, he defies Laubardemont’s efforts lo 
force a confession, wins the sympathy of 
onlookers and even enemies , and even starts to 
exorcize the commissioner himself, the true 
fulcrum of the evil which permeates the play. 
As the action narrows itself down to the con- 

denceof 


ire is too stridently given voice. „ is the nuns’ failure to put cm a " ^ uncomfortable but gripping even* 

the whole street blown “P " hl * £»“ , °"°.ff ,hnw under the sceptical eye of Oran- spen IJ* ^hearing that appeal agnin, and 

", a maa yelU, urging a tohrn d g,, chief Magistrate de Cerisay . tafi™ ^ ‘ he |„ kest places in the hu- 

e gas before evacuating his family. Better ' thoweV er. be at least one moment onteringson. 

° f “ snl[ - Whe " * he aUdien “ Can ' md “ Sl “ 

inhl«Sre”a?e playing, ^oten, A f^CeT fOT the f^TGCUr 

— — — — • 


r^«on. Daisy Wray (Sciles) and Charlie 
Mucklebrass CWesl). an actreffl and hernmna- 
oer are people of unbounded hopes, and their 
vdld ambition is thatheshouidpm^her asa 
star at the Grand Theatre. Leeds. Their heads 

— “ ^‘i. “"cssrmom 


^^Bafi^rnd sssampfioa. toppl. ^ ^ 0ulldemlan aK De ad 

Official directives on survival ‘““gy*'’ 0 in Tom Stoppard had the engaging ;notion ^of im- phv bv Qemges Feydeau, whom 

hue; max socieiy conuiaia ui w-t— .• „ n vour fam ily fatalities (wrap m . . th e events in Mantlet would look . u7.,_ u -bp h nf as a meat author, but of 

aecttaas, and that its sustaining filameifts am Jd “label the body with name and W ^ viewpoint of characters on their their r ^ (0l h aas f 0 igne lsn’ t) they. ate 

bound to break under nuclear assault.To pe- Pjy . ^ _ emerge as about as ^ ■ g B[n b e r Gascoigne has, in Big fe ft, tahiyicmorant? Gascoigne sees to itthjtt 

monstrate this'; part of the film de Pft s J““ tfelnful as tissue-paper )b fending J ' ^ ra2 [l carried the idea a stage furtiier, an d ^ ^ ri cUy conformable to lope, and the 

documentary techniques: fearsome tag. . .JjjL -fhe Jopsl Emergency Committee are * d how p ey deau (or any other.farce wri- a .J . f theil . en0 rmous scheme, with Ihe . 

are nrinted niif ncrnss' the screed as a narrator t . ' . . .u„i r cihtRrranean HQ under a P u-nnld regard the universe if -collapse i. and MlSS Scr1.CS 


reel at the grandeur ui ««■ 
what, in order to prepare for it. could be more 
natural than that they should come to theh^t 
of South America, and she pretend, to beMre 
Campbell in a play by Georges Feydeau, whom 
they have heard of .as * great author.butof 
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monsiraie tnis, part or me --- ■,,, tissue-paper fe renums ^ • - .. ^ ed the weaaswgc . ^fQ^Bble tologic, ana vne 

documentary techniques: fearsome fo , r £^® throWer The local Emergency Committee are * d hQW Fey deau (or any other.farce wri- a t enormous scheme, with Ihe 

are printed out across' the screed as a nartat ' d j ^ subterranean HQ under a q mat j er ) wou ld regard the universe if cojfe^e k Smith) and Miss Scales 

supplies data about devastation ^rfrebble. Uw and order alsome in. ^^"^^ed.up in the plot ^a chaise-longue with 

siwsc^tie a* muaduR wjile of ihe bomb s re- i n of.tfnn anainst tneir . ne t* an MtArentins sneculation tatung repc y ^ s. «« (unn v ns 



unbroken development ftorn hia P re, J oua . W< *J di«« t° * Da * Ag “ ^ hc.thc ingtedientsof the nob- prAaVppfl.te « 

- always concerned with squandered re? . ju** abailt !cra P e ® lest furies of the pat: a double bep, a riinfac- .i™.!, ttistheessence ol force th»t it should 

sources. depicted ft boy whose talents goil An d doubts are iorigue with comments by Mrs Patrick Camp- • ^ rigorou8 fews as classical phyr 

failed to.be seized upon by a ham-fisted edueftr about longer-term prospectsby the ftna , iderititlesv quick changes (mar- q y following cause with inexoc- 

donal lystnm. In Zodks and Smite, a youjg • SSy brought offhy' timothy We. ),aslng- has. 

cbuj^le had tbejr prospects bUghted /hy the L the rautt M lUe 

harsh winds of Thatcberism. In Threads, nufr. lt &j ^ihboliiiny . statuesque*. j - muc h feminine underwear (boldly dis E . « conceived a bluer hatred of 

Wr hid.* us^ nnertlna with cod- . , moment .seems ^ r hen ma ldng denve, muuu » hurricane of un- Champs-Elysees, . - 


harsh winds of, Thatcherism. In ft seems tbo syi 

(car blast blitzed potential. °P e ft g . ■,:! ouah Threads^ most 
ception- a boy impregnfttes his f «Jf^end in a va iuably crin 

cat-thetilhi'dilds with a still birth (the daugh- foe. n on jt what 
ter thfty'Ve'Cpntieived delivers hefself , thirteen t hat Impress 

fJ*. vc - 'a tt/nrm WHO TO ' “ 1 ' • 


,hat it coulfl «tpcn^- , edtal0(;e nt ! (Miss Sca cs ano m ~ t0 -Charlie Mucklcbrass'S 

SnlLdingup.wilhl^g.an^ ieudea. eerily frustrated dupUcity 

d foUows.with costnic necesaWt , ,,v 
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Most ancient of youths 


*■». * ■ tsssstsssassz 


mere ia o )(wu uw»i 

Rnhprt Wells self-dramatization - or so it could seem while 

Koperl wells he was alivCi But it is impossible now to take 

PIER PAOLO PASOLINI statements like theone just que.ed^ other 

Norman MaeAfee with 

0714538892 my eyes and no. / jus. in my hear." Writ- 

Addressing the crowd of 10,000 gathered in the in often in a loose terza rima which derives 

Campo de'Fiori in Rome for the public funeral frQm Dante > he broke with the hermetic lync 

of Pasolini. Alberto Moravia began by speak- tra dition to produce a civil poetry (innovatory 

ing of being haunted by images of Pasolini's jn i^jan because it is of the Left), exploring 

murder and of tentatively searching these his own “obscure scandal of consciousness tne 

i triages for a meaning: “Ho capito die chi difficulties of post-war Italy. At its best, in tor 

fuggiva a piedi dal suo camefice era ua poeta"; exarnp i e “The Ashes of Gramsci , he com- 

he compared the fleeing figure of the poet to bjnes liveliness and gravity, the apprehension 

Italy in what he saw as its beset condition. A of g genera i predicament with beautiruiiy 

similar connection, between Pasolini's career abserve d nnd lived specifics. The world ot ms 

and recent Kalian history, is made by his poetry is chiefly that of the Roman suburbs and 

biographer, Enzo Siciliano, in an illuminating a popu i a iion of first or second-generation city- 

introduction to this Selected Poems. Born in dwellers, still living by the values of the coun- 
1922. the year of Mussolini's march on Rome. tryside from which they came. Pasolini ceie- 

i > i:«: on iilpul of archaic ingenuousness be- 


Playing the 
displaced 


there are many glimpses of the boys, “always ~ F ~ 

nearer the enchantment of the species I the 

norm that makes of sons tender fathers , r.-ii™* T > e | A 

whom he sought out as partners. The confu- UUPeri Keifl 
sions recorded in the poetry resolve t emse ves UMBERT0 ECO 

elsewhere - and then symboheal y or by p - Sc(|e annl dl deslderio: Cronachel97?-]«] 
text - in the temporary clarity of sex. Milan: BompianiiL16 000 

These encounters are partly a defiant asser L 

tion of his "difference”, but they mean muc Umberto Eco is best known outside Itilvfa 
more. What moves Pasolini and what he as o b - s aes tlietic and seiniological writings 
teach - his didactic intention requires the body his reccnl best _ scmngt n nome della m H 
as well as the mind to lie open to it - is a sense o )|e j s a j so n tireless anatomist of current nm* 


introduction to this Selected Poems. Born in 
1922. the year of Mussolini's march on Rome. 
Pasolini wqs 

the poet of the transition from a Fascist to a 
democratic spirit; the poet of the demise of those 
democratic ideals, swept aside by the consumer 
society, by that mass levelling which. >n his political 
journalism written in the early seventies, jusl before 

his death, he called “anthropological genocide . 

Though Siciliano speaks justifiably of Pasol- 
ini'seareer as a “destiny”, it is, a she remarks,^ 
baffling destiny, “and many questions arise". 
Nearly ten years afterwards the images of the 
murder remain unforgiving and make it painful 
to confront the poetry. Whatever the truth of 
the event, Pasolini's death was clearly not an 
unhappy freak but a horribly apt consequence, 
foretold in detail by himself, of the act of abso- 
lute opposition which his tife and work 
together represent. He said of his poems, 
“What strikes me is the realization of how in- 
. n , - • -- with which 1 


brates an ideal of archaic ingenuousness be- 
longing to an immemorial civil td contaaina. 
The ideal originated in his memories of his own 
youth, largely spent in the north Italian region 
of Friuli, in whose dialect his earliest poems 
were written. The cityscapes of his poems are 
often interrupted by his recollection of foot- 
paths the shepherd 1 unknowingly fills to the 

brim with his youth". 

Pasolini managed the poise of "The Ashes of 
Gramsci” only rarely. His work is character- 
ized by “A Desperate Vitality" - the title of 
one of his most technically interesting poems. 
The stress is as much on the desperation as the 
vitality. Pasolini has the restlessness and haste 
of the protagonists in many of his films or of the 
hordes of urchins who often run shrieking in 
their wake. In his poetry, he is not at rest within 




I the language and often gives the impression 


historical and mythical continuity, experienced 
with carnal immediacy. His Mediterranean 
world is an ancient one, but its ancientness is 
continually made new in the young body, 
according to a knowledge involuntarily 
absorbed generation by generation. “Ah, nnti- 
chissima giovcntii" is the central exclamation 
of his poetry. The horror in his late political 
essays, which can be read back into the poetry, 
is that this inward continuity - barely touched 
by Fascism - was now being destroyed. 

This attractively produced volume contains 
just under half the work which Pasolini in- 
cluded in a selection prepared in 1970. The 
Italian text is given opposite the translations. 
His writing is too rawly outgoing and of the 
moment to exist easily in English. But despite 
occasional awkwardness these versions are 
faithfully and thoughtfully done, and always 
readable. Wc need more of Pasolini's poetry in 
English, less for any self-sufficient literary 
pleasure which it offers than because it is im- 
portant to understand what he is saying. 

The Scent of India (96pp. The Olive Press. 
Paperback £4.95. 0 946889 02 3) is a translation 
by David Price of Pier Paolo Pasolini's account 
of a visit to India, which was published in Italy 
as L’Odore dellTndia in 1974. Pasolini’s jour- 
ney which was made in the company of Alberto 
Moravia and Elsa Moraute in 1961 is chro- 

rruss, JU'rtm tiroftrfcsifr toncKi^Fff^ 6 ' 
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^ se ® . lie is also a tireless anatomist of current mom 
cnce< nnd modes, of shifts in collective sensibility, 
anCan Semiology, ns in the case of Roland Bartbe, 
"h S d lS P rovidcs Eco with a m ethod and a pretext bi 
tackling almost anything. Over a wide field, be 
ntariiy e [ a i,oratcs definitions and distinctions wf4 ' 
*• n1 . 1 '' good-humoured verve and old-fashioned pit- 
cision , qualities which are particularly evident 

0 1 ica in Sette anni dl desiderio , a collection of articles 

°V^i which covers the highly Irrational period be- 
>uc c tween 1977 and 1983; the years of the Red 

1 . Brigades, of innumerable political kidnapping 

, . n . a, . ns and assassinations, and of a massive studw 
ini in- .. 

1 The revolt- 

The leitmotif of Eco’s book, as indicated i 

a f°th thc tit!e ’ is * des ' re ’■ His thesls k ,hal ' bli 
. ot . e variety of reasons, belief in technical propea 
despite and be i ie j j n sa ivation by revolution bothed 
are lapsed in the 1970s. This collapse left the “sub 
always j ec t» t both collective and individual, fate 

jetry in face wjth its own na k e d "desire"; such dean, 
uterary which is infinitei ^ thus no longer moderns! j 
15 ,m ' or channelled by society and its tradfos! ! 
® ' secular and religious ideologies; it must lb» 

~~Z fore be newly projected and undergo vipn 

1 , r ^ SS ‘ uncontrolled displacements and sublimitsa 
lslation Among other things, Eco tells us, this can leal 
account (Q a rediscovery 0 f the “sacred”; and we tbff 
, in I,aly fore have the recent religious revival, 
i s jour- iQ adds by tbg success of the Pope andlf 

Alberto recent Superman films Or it can lead to ucd 
15 c . °’ of Godless mysticism, to a “religiosity old* 

Ff?‘ ,ve - mov.-'w 

I a otherness, of fracture , . .**, 

|| Such unsocialized "desire" can also lead & 1 
|| collective messianic and suidde trips, sahs 

that led, in the jungles of Guyana, by theRff 
| erend Jim Jones, Eco shows that thb partial 

| form of folly has a long genealogy, and asetef ! 

| clear and repeatnble mechanisms. Soccer hp ' 
I teria and endless discussions of sport replw 
| political belief and political discourse; dirt) 
jokes replace sex and tenderness; a fasdratw 
with the tawdry occult replaces ritual and mp 
ticism. Deprived of Its proper objects, “deat’ 
displaces itself towards (heir parody pr shadcar. 
If it is frustrated In too evident a fashfoo, ii 
becomes, snys Eco, naked anger, leading to 
terrorism , and other forms of counfer-prwfec- 
live and eminently unpolitical behaviour; it® 
the Rod Brigades. 

When "desire gives itself a voice”, as in lie 
case of Radio Alice, a revolutionary radto^a- 
lion in Bologna in 1977, it uses, observes Eco. 
the language of the historical avant-gaijW; the 
angry young masses, the “Autonomists" 
“Metropolitan Indians”, spoke ia effect with 
the voice "of the divided self, of conscipps^ 
in dissolution, of the transcendental egoju, dis- 
integration . . ’ 

Eco was one of the few to turn a cool 
the phenomenon, and was widely dwpuficed 
for tjlis by his fellow intellectuals, He was, l/i^ 
claimed, giving comfort to the terrorist? . 
the “Indians” by bothering to analyse 
motives arid styles. As universities and schow, 
in the spring of 1977, disiriteg^icij tap eB dfcH 
assemblies, as anarchy ruled > and ppfesp^ 
retreated in panic, Eco defined q new eiidty- 
the "desiring” or “libidinal*’ assembly,’ and dft. , 
tihguished it, with admirable Aristotelian ® g 
ity, from the^judUdal asseimbly!’ add B™ 1 
“deliberative assembly”. Such ';cbbl. tDethoo 
3rid sense of humour required «?Urtge, ■ /= 

• . ■; Many other subjects are tl^ted in tWs^ 
lection: the objectivity of this media, thenajurt 
.. ot “po\yer ,k , the ‘‘crisis of reason*,' • 

around themes jaisp^by.thq^ 

J,97? and by the , evan^cerit conWPl ,0 f • 

■ Bco's ideas are, as. usupl; ; ! ; 

. Jive; be almost always suCceedq in Ww/ 
lectrial ; form to the ephemeral; arid cb^M- 
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An island and its towers 


David RidgWaV Miril e m / nT g/ " u hemseIves are intr °duced by 

J? nam Ba, T th - wh0 directed the first Amer- 

E. ATZENI and others can excavation in Sardinia; her legendary en- 

Ichnussa: LaSardegna dalle origin! all'etri Jhusiasm for her subject is happily undimmed 

classic* °y discovery that her hoped-for nuraaic 

691pp. Milan: Scheiwiller. dtotoa foundry at Ortu Comidu was really a 

M. S. BALMUTH and R. j. ROWLAND, Jr Larthagmian baker’s oven. Frank Cross’s clas- 

(Edltors) !“ on *e vital Phoenican inscriptions 

Studies in Sardinian Archaeology rram Nora are reprinted ; and the arehaeolonic- 

300pp. University of Michigan Press. 81 ev,dence for Greek interest in the island is 

0472 100475 contrasted with the literary testimonia by Jean 

G.ULLIU Davison. She remarks that “Ichnussa", the 

LacMJtAnuragica reek name for Sardinia, might not mean "a 

238pp. Sassari: Carlo Delfino. ? a °. S J 0 p ts J e P". to which Pausanias compared 

; Sardinia s shape, but rather “stepping-stone”, 

The authors of the relevant chapter in the itaHn^rm „ ^ ‘ sland ’ s significance as a way- 
Cambrldge Ancient History define Sardinia’s that this en aa!ri n ^ UteS U is easy t0 sa y 

best known and most characteristic type of archaeolnmvlT h® ° WCS l °° much t0 
field monument as “great stone towers looking that Pausa^h?! bu J ,£ remains true 

from the distance like monumental versions of air - and thar r^i" 0 ? 6611 Sard,nia from the 
thesandcasUe made by tipping out thecontents 5 mr« cho wu i f ° otste P s nor stepping- 

of children's buckets”. This is as good a de be p ° ve f °°^ dl Mediterranean 

scripllon as any of the nuraghi, of which about UmLrv Earninrnn’ 1 B| * wn ’ s P re - 

seven thousand more or less extant specimens malaria- !u ™ na 0n of the ev »dence for 
(as against four hundred superficially similar some nrL' ^ nuraglc and la ter periods heralds 
brochs in Scotland) ensure that archaeology tion of e Im P rovements in the evalua- 
plays an important'part in the land^pe 1 ^“ e ° n SSan T* “? their effect on 

and culture of the second largest island fo the * 8nd ec ° nomy ' 

Mediterranean. Sardinian archaeology does Huraoi^S! ^ account of ^ civm 
not begin with the nuraghi , however.fnd the ™ lslvc and well-illus- 

spectacular pre-nuragic discoveries of recent hntnkn^th «’ portant not on| y m itself 
years have provided aserie, of m^rnew fac- 

tore in Mediterranean prehistory as a whole, as Carl^eS EdL” “* erpns “8 Polisher, 
well as an increasingly capacious indigenous by Afoerto^ iSSBn> Md 
matrix for the succeeding non-literate and non- J ^ (who . se own excavation 


what comes next, whidl^o^ 7 ^ a . nd hvo t0 the Iron Age (from 900 

instance of the extensive ceramic and other bc) ' DoublteS?hfr wT2" Pro - VI ’ nCe in 238 

material pertaining to the cultural entity impli- Bl , r * , h be reV,sed in !ime - 

at in the homely term “(Bell) Beaker”. Maria -1 S i ee ™ conclusively demons- 

Luisa Ferrarese Ceruti’s excellent and well "° W 15 the / hes,s that culn,ra! changes in 

illustrated “Campaniforoie" chapter in ichnus- “T 01 ,^ 6 re « istered in terms of the 

sa makes it Impossible ever again to pass over f v0, 1 ved foro!hc r purposes in the Ita- 

the splendid Sardinian manifestations of this t P® n,nsula or m the Aegean and the 
pan-Europian phenomenon in the deafening t!! ' ^ 

silence accorded to it both by the organizers of » J. .* , h ° Ufih Ferrucc, ° Barreca begins his 

the Glockenbecher Symposion at Oberried in ^ con . t ? cts ^‘ween “Protosardi” and 

1974, and by an otherwise well informed Brit- pu° ^ anS . W,th a refe «nce to early imported 
Ish account of Copper Age archaeoloav in f h . enjclan bronzetn, it is clear that native apti- 

Western Europe. R. J. Harrison’s The Broker !“^V flnd " atlve non ' conformist originality 
Polk (1980). contributed far more to the creation of their 

It will be clear by now that Sardinia's natural nuraBic counterparts - some of 

resources were attractive to the outside world seem ’ as Nanc V Sandars under- 

already in the prehistoric period. In later a ?°; l ° ¥ be ^“tures ofthefranti- 

Umes, the most obvious indication that similar gesticulating Levantine visitors to Sardl- 

mechanisms were at work has resided in the * (°rsi melting plants). Islssymptoma- 

patently commercial interest that brouaht S J? F “ Iv,a ^ Schiav o shows, that the 


, vBpnuuu# UlUtgenOUS 

matnx for the succeeding non-literate and non- 
urban "dviltfi nuragica” itself. In their very 
different ways, these three books should en- 
able both specialists and travellers to appreci- 
ate the remarkable advances that are currently 
being made towards a better understanding of 
a uniaue hut sHU n>i D »i,»i.. ..«* »■ _ L _ .. ° 


Ichnussa, an unusually beautiful book was c j pnmmn 

originally produced for the “AndcaMadre" t! (1901) and two I""*"™ 

colltclion edif.rf Kv r. — o volumes of A. TarameUi's vast output of Sardi- 

ii.no bank; those eoneerned ore to be con- ^ ° wes ltS 

gtatnlated on the decision to release it now for a t edr ep^ ^ t ^ ^ and accurate- 

commercial distribution. All of . ca ll "senslbiUtri culturale" , a laudable quall- 

chapters are contributed by the scholars m Z'. 00 ii e d to the past by publishers and public 

nauT concerned with the matter. In hgd- « “ “ ^Sentihsurpassed and rarely 

They include the doyen of Sard.ni_anstud.ea, here Europe. . 


a — w um. UA^voilUIl 

of the nuragic vdlage of Palmavera near 
ur2f 0 . 18 a modeI of what such things should 
t - m . f r p,ans include not only syntheses like 
LiHIus but also smaller guides and itineraries 
to individual sites and areas (such as Anghelu 
Rum, Monte d'Accoddi and the GalluraV 

txmiln n I n — : I •« 


JEST*, an unusually beautiful book, was della Sardegna (190^ ^ t K ranslati °n °f the Phoenician inscription on the 

onginally produced for the “Antica MbHtp" ^ .L d two handsome Nora Stone, found in 1773 Tn rvn«>w 


. mat aimnar 

mechamsms were at work has resided in the 
patently commercial interest that brought 
Phoenician prospectors and colonists in signifi- 
cant numbers from the Levant to Sardinia in 
the ninth and eighth centuries, at roughly the 
same time as their Euboean counterparts were 
actively exploring the Bay of Naples and 
Southern Etruria. Further substantial proof oF 
analogous interest emanating from the East 
Mediterranean came to light in 1980. when 
excavation (described in an exciting appendix 
to Ichnussa) of an alien cult place inside the 
nuragic fortress of Antigori, Sarroch, yielded 
fragments of pottery belonging to more than 
150 Mycenean vases of the thirteenth to the 
eleventh centuries; the context is redolent of 
peaceful co-habitation in an impressive site 
that dominates the sea-borne approach to the 
mineral-rich south-west. There too, the theme 
of external exploitation of Sardinian mineral 
resources is underlined by Frank Cross's 1972 


vi „ , — un me 

Nora Stone, found in 1773. In Cross’s version 

Si 

« in Akkadian (Babylonian), the name 

S,“«n"n,ine,a m al.ingjlan^^ 

Phoenician, and thus resemble modern 
nia not far from Nora, which was founded as a 
new town iii 1938 to mine the coal (pmqiie in 
territory) of the WMW * 


alleged Cypnot and even Wessex daggers in 
the early Ottana hoard are not imports: they 
are Sardinian versions of foreign types. In the 
rase of the splendidly Cypriot-Iooking mix- 
ture tnpod m the British Museum's hoard of 
Sardinian bronzes from Santn Maria in Paulis, 
a similar new diagnosis by Ellen Macnamara is 
confirmed by physical analysis of the metal. 
Nor can It be said often enough that in Etruria 
and in the Classical world generally we have to 
wait until the Orientalizing or even the Archaic 
periods (between the seventh and fifth centur- 
ies according to area) for the technical mastery 
displayed long before by the nuragic bronze- 
smiths. By the same token, Ercole Contu dis- 
cards - for good, let us hope - the supposed 
causal connection between the architecture of 
the Mycenaean tholos tombs and that of the 
nuraghi, which were intended to serve the 
more mundane (and usually defensive) needs 
of the living. Rightly too, Contu is scathing ia 
his condemnation of the fashion Jp draughts* 

period.^oloo innuragic times Sartimia go^i& 
own way, and is a force te be reckoned with m 
its own decidedly non-Oasstcal right. The is 
land ieindeed in touch with the m-doatreare o 
progress in the Mediterranean, butas a^tner 
ee An observer on the sidelines. 


nearly concerned witn tne idhu»> .. . ^ m extent unsurpassea ano raiciy ■««. — * r _ _ Jne the coal (unique in progress mine ~~ ' n th _ sidelines. 
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sttheUoiveraityrrfCagllarithe^^^ ^^tlnussa. Of the 212 dots onfes 

prehistorians Enrico Atzenl and Maria Luisa 1Q ^ indmaie the rngn po pre . DU ragic advances are per-powere of the last century Nclson * s 


«-asss£SSs= ^rsicssssss 

cultureswnhertbananyr u divided obviously relevant to the mterp and take n possession 

SwS* *hich nuragicarchaeQlopcalreMrfitself^WMC^^ ^ 1heMedit ean 

relnectlvely to the sixth, fifth accounts to he «on « »h ^ ^ ln 1803 , lt is poss bl. 


sM|=ga4k-s SSSSSiSa srMBjSHSs 
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LoSchiavo, breaking new ground on nuragic ieeffecUrfSferferen^ outsidels com- culation isidl * ** 

SHSSSrs SS3SSS SSSSS 

archaeology for Sardinia’s relations raigg the considerable problan of th ® ® ar ‘ and m ulti-period burials in the rallective to learn. 

Classical world. Non-Italian readers s nian Middle and Upper Palaeolithic, which a .„ b5 m j s i ca dingly known as tombe dl gigantl 

most certainly not be discouraged -by attested, and of the 'MesoUtWc. Atze- t lheir size . These two customs, , , , " ■" 


most certainly not be discouraged ■ oy me 

book’s size, for it is more than normally 


so raise the considerable prom«n ox ^ ^ muUi . perio d burials in tne - 

irrssassaai-": e^ttesnse:^ 
fisasfficssr:s?.~ ■s^^kssbss! 


it is more than normally true “^ ^ bletmc6S of the latter in the hiaoes ^7“ ently essential to the nuragic way of Jite, 
3 ok at the pictures: wer 750 rU ^ Arci> a prime »u** ^together responsible for a maddening laik 

i : informative ones, care™ 1 ]?. Oristano, that have been found in pre evidence for an orderly, and datable, 

.perbly printed iu <^° ur l “ “,0,^ (seventh Millennium) contexts in p ^oiss^atedteaturaQfmnlenaicd- 

rota good pinns, »d l.ne- ^XnCorek.- . ,„„„,^ he re ^aandof economic, hi.tori^cl^ 



nian Archaeology was manufactured is at least clear that taiSng by the remarkably sophisticated tech- 

camera-ready copy provided by the edi , ^ in oldest “trade so far do , . employed alike in nuragic building and 

who ieport that computer-assisted techno gy archaeological record of ^ innurattie metalwork, of which the famous and 

was chiefly responsible for the delay in P r ° d ^ Mediterranean contacts and ^^ up “ d X djXctlve bronze figurines (“bronzetti”) are 
tion; Most of the studies were omnlfy P 1 * .. N tron activation analysis has corf oerhaps the single most enjoyable ancient art- 

p m for. the Tpfts University Colloquiaon Neufron ^ timW of obrfianjrtrf . tQ Hne the pockets of 

Saidlnihn^archaeology founded by Sardinia asfar afleidas ^S^Uimbar- clandestine operators and their pseudo-scho- 

: 3S2fS5S3SS«£. yaSSSS^g-; “fiSS ™i. 

to be published iii English since J22 Nerfthlc Bonv IgW^ GiovLnlUlliu's 1955 division of ihe mighty Su 

bfM^^do’s^ainl^b^ Bafs Cave”. SS complex at Barumini Into a series^ 

^thJDaivid Tnimb’s Neolithic prdlogue and-, name -, which Davi d .Trump, co-cxca^io .manir ar e confirmed 
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The stalled locomotive 


Martin Jay 

PERRY ANDERSON 

In the Tracks of Historical Materialism 

112pp. Veiso. £15 (paperback, £4.95). 

0 86091 776 2 , 

Perry Anderson might well have called his 
Wellek lectures at the University of California, 
Irvine On rather than In the Tracks of Historic- 
al Materialism. For their major concern is the 
current obstacles to the progressive realization 
Repinnmsbv 


either. And, finally, the obsession with signi- 
fiers at the expense of what they signify, the 
turning away from the referential function or 
language which even SaussuTe had empha- 
sized, undermines the crucial distinction be- 
tween truth and falsehood, which Anderson 
claims is the "ineliminable premise of any 
rational knowledge". 

In ways too complicated to detail here, 
Anderson then probes the transformation of 
the initial anti-subjectivism of structuralists 
like L6vi-Strauss into the hyper-subjectivism 
of post-structuralists like Derrida, who none 


mrrent obstacles to the progressive realization ol posr-strucium.. s » 


reflecting on the predictions he made at the 
end of Considerations on Western Marxism in 
1976, Anderson acknowledges that whereas 
many have been realized, the most crucial - 
“the reunification of Marxist theory and popular 
practice in a mass revolutionary movement" - 
has not. With admirable candour, directed 
among other targets at the Trotskyist move-, 
ment with which he has been associated, 
Anderson sets out to provide an "internal" as 
well as "external” explanation for this failure. 

Anderson locates the major internal or pure- 
ly intellectual source of what is only the latest 
in a series of “crises of Marxism" in the wide- 
spread success of structuralist and post -s true - 
turalisflhought emanating from Paris, the cur- 
rent "capital of European intellectual reac- 
tion". In a powerfully argued chapter on the 
dialecticof subject and structure that will be of 
interest to anyone, whatever his or her political 
inclinations, concerned with recent theoretical 
trends, Anderson focuses on the consequences 
of the French "exorbitation of language". In- 
flating linguistics into the master model of all 


ineiess aiau icjca.l — 

totalized rational subject. “The adoption of the 
language model as the ‘key to all mytholo- 
gies*". he contends, “far from clarifying or de- 
coding the relations between structure and 
subject, led from a rhetorical absolutism of the 
first to a fragmented fetishism of the second, 
without ever advancing a theory of their rela- 
tions.'* Because of this lack, these movements 
were highly volatile in political terms, ulti- 
mately coming down on the anti-Marxist side 
after the misfiring of Althusser’s attempt to 
generate a structuralist Marxism. 

Anderson explains this shift, which he sees 
as having most dramatically occurred in the 
Latin countries of Europe, in terms external to 
theory as well. Beginning with Western Marx- 
ism’s incapacity to assimilate the sombre les- 
sons of Soviet Communism, a failure best sym- 


contrasts with an Anglo-American and North- 
ern European world where a “steadier and 
more tough-minded historical materialism 
proved generally capable of withstanding poli- 
tical isolation or adversity”. There may well be 
a measure of wishful thinking in this compari- 
son, at least for America where Foucault and — - -™, 

Derrida are far more likely to be cited these Collett., has expressed his disillusionment b, 
davs than Lukdcs or Marcuse. But in so far as espousing a violently anti-linguistic neo-paj. 
an alternative linguistic theory has gained tivism that denounces Marxism for not being 
popularity outside of Latin Europe, a theory scientific enough . One might also wonder ab- 
which can be used to renew rather than under- out the absolute contrast Anderson poses Ik- 
mine Marxism, his generalization has some tween the infinite creativity of parole and the 
merit. That theory is derived largely from the scarcity of economic life, in the light ol 

work of Jtirgen Habermas, whose absence Georges Bataille s influential notion of a 

from Considerations on Western Marxism "general” rather than restricted ’ econo** 
Person now explicitly regrets. . based on dipense waste or expenditure) » 

Acknowledging the tenacity of Habermas’s stead of the production and exchange of scare* 

political commitment and the remarkable goods. The characterization of Habermas's 

scope of his theoretical enterprise, Anderson naively angelic reversal of the French di- 

none the less faults him for an idealist over- abol.sm” of language i might also warrant re* 

estimation of the communicative potential in ‘ sion, for Habermas himself explicitly repodi- 

= mirrors* in reverse 

he French fetish of the linguistic. Whereas the eris idealist hermeneutics. And find,, 

atter “developed a kind of diabolism of lan- whether or not the very concept of a rellectn* 

Image Habermas has unruffledly produced an historical agent - a concept derived from fc 

KS m" As a result, Anderson concludes. Hegelian notion of a meta-subjert andaban- 

he B has underplayed fe importance of labour doned by sUucturahst 4 

a nri thus missed the still centra! role only the Habermas alike - can still be defended Is very 

working class can play as the agent of radical muchindoubt. For not only have the fern* 

working cias p y * al assaults on it taken their toll; so too has Ik 

S °In his fintri observations, Anderson briefly failure of history to produce such a b«l 

confronts the challenge to the traditional except in the dangerously distorted ram 

Marxist primacy of the proletariat posed by the of a vanguard party churning to «. 

recent feminist, ecological and peace move- name. 

ments. He acknowledges their value in reintro- With the magisterial command o lrtkvol 
during questions of the relationship between literature and keen eye for craori 
nature and history, as well as their contribution that his readers have come to opecUifa 

to the long neglected subject of socialist moral- son has produced a book that goes tottelnsn 
ity. But denying the ability of any of these new of the deepening crisis of the tradition wUchh 

social movements to spaVk a more universal has eloquently and v.gorous y defcn W to 

h ., m .n liberation, he defends the necessity of almost a quarter century. Any fat m attiff 

vokine them together with the broader eman- to work its way out of the 

effes with respect. re fuses toTStfll S/EEL P 0 "* V**™ ^ 

^motive of historical materialism to p* 
■ reason to abanddn Its. Archimedean n 0 ? 8 ,t8 destlned route - That It still miy 

r th ®‘ ,earchfor subjective agen- ,v! sta,led * des P»te these efforts, testifies tot be 
lodcem P pn b t 6 f ®? ectlve strategies for the dis- *" in |° Vflb,,it y °f the obstacles that the moden 
ZTl° f ° fajective structiMs.” * orId Presents to any theory that hopes tori* 

inevitably, a work as wide-ranging and com fa grooves of chan « e ’ m[0 a talB 


pressed as In the Tracks of Historical Material- 
ism invites a number of questions. The link- 
age, for example, between the French 
orbitation” of language and the collapse of 

CiivApnmnimiicm nppHc tn Kp mnm .—I' s. 


. a . , r-"- ui 

Eurocommunism needs to be more explicitly 
spelled out, especially as the prime Italian rep. 
resentotive of the turn against Marxism, Lucio 
OilWti. has exDressed his disilliKinnm»«i t.., 


tion in a powerniuy arguea cndprci un — - “ ’ . * nf confronts the challenge to tne irauiuoaai 

dialecticof subject and structure that will be of bolized by the anco !^^^ Marxist primacy of the proletariat posed by the 

interest to anyone, whatever his or her political Sartres rec ent feminist, ecological and peace move- 

inclinations, concerned with recent theoretical son points to a succession of subsequent histo acknowledges their value in reintro- 

trends, Anderson focuses on the conseque nces leal d,s.!lus,onmen.s whosemjpl S q U e S “ the relationship between 

of the French “exorbitation of language . In- also troubling for Marxist theory. In par . g hj as well ^ their contribution 

flaring linguistics into the master model of all he stresses the collapse of ^ myth neglected subject of socialist moral- 

social analysis, he charges, is inappropriate for Chinese cultural ud 

. a variety of reasons. The exchange ofsignsis an ofhopes m ZmJSSmm to sparic a more universal 

, S —utln^iJdes'owuri human liberation he defend, .hene-rityo. 

~^By ^ emphaslSn 1 ^ ubJS ' * WM vijWn^them^t^etherwtli tlw broadCTwaD- 
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Count me out” was the maxim of the survfron, irtw 
ut that time In Germany shed their unJftunu'wlffa the • 
determination never to wear one again, not evert an 
mW U ^ 0rn1 ’ no collectively ordered wortf-vfew. 

It was the hope of Wellerahoff and tlwsfSte 
him that such disIUusJoniuent might lead W» 
political order in Germany in which the moder- 
ate virtues of humanity, generosity and self- 
restraint would flourish. That thdr hopes were 
in vain the f>wnh nf 10 T 7 whi-Hv dear. ■ 


. And meet it thev dirf in 0 and 70s - public lifc v™,, -r cnilcaJ in West German y° u nt meout”was the maxim 0 / the surWvon, wtw 

w ay. In the promotion of, rf qUIte remar ^able ‘‘Suhrknmn J7’ ,f „ ever » Was the ti me for the Si !j aI, . ,me . ,n Germany shed their uniforms with the 

ature i n nroviHim. of serioas modem liter- rnn , ^ °uiture' to show how secure u»»r e,cr minatIon never to wear one again, not evert an 

, ■ sophiMl S 8 , a 1 f0rum for acetic, Philo- ^ secure were Inner uniform, no coHectiveiy ord^ed wortWor. 

once putit Tth!l*f y (* s ? e °W Steiner ^ T™ d {P r *P*'<* the groundfort-! 810 V ^ UeS of humanity, generosity and self- 
of the Veriag) tt ° f ^ egreat delight Dh the 6 ? C ? " ew auth °ntarian measure . restr ^ nt would flourish. That thdr hopes 

sd, WhqtVas hanit.^ And! if lluF* ° f the ' (wholly 53K ^ Vflm the events of 1977 made biHcri7 

*SL*S thousandth = ^ ‘ 

His idee was fhar ri,! -!^? raliv « project. ? f the and harrowin. B«de of Britain, in which Hitler’s Invading fllr m 

themeofSw top**®* take up the o( those mojith7comM^ ? ii ?i bKa d «troyed, Theapeaker, « clemman. 

Hon afthJa 1 Jaspers s On theSpi r i tua( x in ■■■ be ■ , ® m - Ge rma n y in Autumn W aSlflt werea metaphysical certitude, "God IfeWJ 

which had been thethom»IZ Rewards by a muo shortl y OUrsJ *- u At one time something K 4fgM 

the SammS . < " rec, °": a Mme »h/„ SS *' ?***:■■ SESlff 
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wnose experiences might 


. And the conclusion he draws ^ ^is .surely 
right ope; “pven in defeat there, are spwpl 
opportunities for insight," * "! •; ’ : 1‘ 
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The vagabond in vogue 

Virgil Nemoianu “ Uy by fl n audience use 

— dramas of surh nc i 


PANAlTlSTRATI Benoit and Joseph MaOT 

LePilerin ducoeur whose grammar and idioms were copied from 

Edited by Alexandre Talex , “ uneducated Romanian , added spice and an. 

259pp. Paris: Gallimard. 70fr. thenticity to stories that depicted a lurid semi" 

2070701352 world of violent pasrions dmnTen 

sen{ime ntality. In 

On January 3, 1921, in the Parc Albert in Nice T dividua,s commit sadis- 

a man was found with his throat slashed, a ings The rkh ^ t£rribIe Suffer ' 
failed suicide. His name was Panalt Istrati, and -trSden tOTtUre the down ‘ 

he was the illegitimate offspring of a washer- Hard* thu?.? By sen °us aesthetic stan- 

woman in the fluvial part ofBraila in Romania. Istrati ’s faS from ^ d,stin « uished writing. 

Istrati had been a vagabond since the age of was inrited fa^a , I 1Ce ?! q, l? 1 ^ ,wtt ’ He 
fourteen, roaming the Balkans, the Eastern andf. 1928 to L vlslt the Soviet Union 
Mediterranean and Western Europe, trying all month! all 8 year l . here - Within a few short 
kinds of trades and feeling the heavy haUd of to fever rid? were roused 

the police in a dozen countries. He had even P , He , f ? 1 mtense hatred for the 

-f ■ « * ^ P“bU«to had 


— — gwiiviuua iu sell- 

taught working-class writers. His political and 
union activities had been fiery and generous 
but he was obviously too inconsistent, emo- 
tional and lacking in discipline to be truly use- 
ful to the leaders of the political Left. 

Instead of a suicide note the wretched young 
man had left a long letter fell of pathos and 
humour addressed to Romain Roliand. This 
was forwarded to the great pacifist writer 
wnos eJean Christophe had impressed Istrati as 
the greatest masterpiece of modem prose Rol- 
led in turn was smitten by this protdgd, pro- 
daimed the young vagabond a Gorky of the 
Balkans and, as Istrati recovered, began to 
cwch him for success. Within seven years 
Istrati had published two dozen short stories 

J"! n .°y els ’ tbe buIk of oeuvre, which were 
hailed by the critics and lapped up enthusiasti- 


dramas 0 f suc h as Loti, Paul Moramd^Pferre T ■ by ? here (one of them b y Boris 
Benoit and Joseph Kessel. His faulty French * hC ,? mi l 8r * Trotsk y ist and one of 

whose grammar and idioms were copied from fi ? Kremlmo, °g ists ")- 
an uneducated Romanian, added spice and an hJH y° mania ’ whllher Istrati now returned, 
thenticity to stories that depicted aUirid semi- ht ^ v tie S rd 8,1 aIong wilh ic y wntempt 
rural world of violent passions drunken gBVe lecture s for pacifist- 

enmes, misery and cloying sentimentality in fouadatlons and spoke up for striking 

it, mstinct-dominated bat few ^ned. From his sick? 

becomes and pay for them with terrible suffer- from thiT f ™ s ^ ith a fading defector 
in^. The nch and powerful torture the down B man, , an Fasc,st movement, who 

trodden masses. By any serious aesthetic stan- h f Up bemg hacked to P iec es with an 
dards this was less than distinguished writing. 1935 ^ ** comrades ’ Istrati tiled in 

Istrati s fall from grace was equally swift Hp 'n.i ■ 
was invited in 1928 to visit the Soviet Union ino TJ m ^ het ' C . career is nevertheless fascinat- 
and spent over a year there. Within a few short thfue to hold u- aUSC Is . trati ’ s writin « s con ' 
months all his anarchist instincts were roused ated nto m^F^ altentl ? n: the y were tra ns- 
o fever pitch. He felt intense hatred for the Un ^ a 8 es * the J «e 

Leninist system althouah he was r*r r- available once more in their entirety in 

in* mm 

mws mmm sm§m. 
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Friends of Georgia 
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w,t . h hls Protfigfi and pleaded for days 
against its publication. Istrati was greeted as a 
bailor by a chorus of journalists in France and 
found it more difficult to publish thereafter; he 
certainly lost the critical acclaim to which he 
was accustomed. He was a broken man and his 
remaining years were a blurred and confosed 
decline. The tuberculosis he suffered from got 
rapidly worse. Two more anti-Soviet books 
appeared under his signature but they were 


GURAM SAKADZE 

Bednlerebisa da Satnoebls Saunje: 

Wordrop’ebi da Sakartvelo 

493p£jbIIisi: SabC’ota Sakartvelo. 2.30 roubles. 


dom of Georgia: Notes of travel in the land of 

younger sistef Adi jut? «1‘ «i 
steps and learn the language in order to trans- 
late^ts literature. In 1894 she P ub ^ bed a ^ 
lection of Georgian folk-tales, while Oliver 
brought out a translation of Subtan S&ba OTbe- 
ihS! The Book of Wisdom and Lies. Having 
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brief vogue in France as the Danubian princi- 
palities struggled to achieve sovereignty and to 
be unified. Both Edgar Quinet and Michelet 
were enthusiastic about the authenticity and 
significance of Romanian folk-culture. The 
Romanian political and cultural Hites re- 
mained forever grateful for this interest, re- 
garaed France as their alternative fatherland 
and vowed to turn the newly independent 
country into a Belgium of the Balkans, a volun- 
tary satellite. For most Romanian intellec- 
tuals, probably to this day, French society re- 
mained an Eden, an ideal projection where the 
many contradictions (rural-urban, culiural- 
practical, democratic-noble) of their own sock 


French interest in Romania, however, soon 
began to ebb, until, in Istrati, Romain Roliand 
and others found a perfect object for their 
enthusiasm: he was rebellious, rootless, naive 
and impetuous, an authentic, unsophisticated 
intellectual secreted organically by the masses. 
Such enthusiasms are, alas, short-lived and 
voracious: the poor victim is imperiously pos- 
sessed, consumed and discarded, which would 
probably have been the fate of Istrati, even 
without his stubborn political integrity. (To- 
wards the end of his life he described himself as 
the man who will adhere to nothing".) 

In the case of Istrati another misunderstand- 
ing was at work, well illustrated by the present 
anthology of recollections, fragments, lectures' 
and reflections, most of which had been long 
out of print and are now reverentially reissued 
by one of his old friends to celebrate the 
centenary of his birth. These show that Istrati 
was not an ignorant, spontaneous writer, but 
rather a man of plans and deliberations, albeit 
plaintive and sentimental ones. In a word 
Istrati is an example not of the noble savage’ 
but rather of what Michael Oakeshott has 
railed the “individual manque”. He is one of 
those who feet saddened and threatened by the 
accelerated dissolution of social bonds and 
values in a modernizing world and by the em- 
ergence of unattached individuals. He came 
from a part of the world where accelerated 
progress had led more than once to farcical 
results and he had an unerring eye for the 
suffering and loss that accompanies such pro- 
gress even at its best. The amount of suffering 
Istrati embraced and experienced, as well as 
his huge sympathy for those who were de- 
feated, is truly astonishing. The "individual 
manque is a less than likable character - re- 
sentful and scheming, but it is only fair to let 
him speak for himself. Istrati did so with 
touching sincerity, rejecting all political masks 

h!? Hc tbeieb y remains, even In 

defeat, oddly attractive to a wider readership 

mat. fflftls .nn a» L.B., I . . - . . . f ... 
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Guram Saradze is a member of the Rustaveli £’ a v6’avadze's permission to tran ^® h ' s 
Institute of Literature of the Georgian Acad- ^ GandegiUt she published ft m. 1895, as 
emy of Sciences and the author of a number o jhe fiermit: A legend. In 1894 and 1896 

monographs on Georgian literature. In the au- iop-Wardrop paid her only two visits to 

turno of 1981 he was sent to England on a W with her brot her she met and 

month’s study-trip to work primarily m the » (he lea di n g intellectuals of the day, 

Bodleian Library with the aim of discovering |h# nation ’s gratitudeby promsing 

new information about the life and work of the translate its national epic, Sote Ru 

peal nineteenth-century Georgian wnter an Man in the Panther-skin (cl200)- 

patriot, Prince Ilia C’avfi’avadze , in connection ™ ” ioD waB eventually poblWied .after her 

with a forthcoming academic edition, of his . q 1911 ( rep rinted m 1966) and can 

writings. Bednlerebisa da Satnoebls Saunje is a {han hol d its own against subsequent 

record of Saradze's researches in Oxford and translations. ‘ . , r Jordan 

of his experiences in England generally, but Eardrops’ contribution to G ff 

also recounts the origins of Georgian Bodies in dies does no t end with their nota e 

Britain as a result of the activities of Oliver • In 1910, in memory of hre s ^ ter | . 
(later SirpUver) Wardrop and his sister, Mar- ^^hed the Marjory Wardrop^Fund for fee 

Transcaucasian Georgia was. finally annexed JSJTSngdoni, which how support a rin^e 
huWriqinnc.b in 1 am . and there followed . , jEL nnct.erraduate research (among 
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aHd Conversation Paperbd ^ ^ ^wnattan, based on 

In this bopk a study is made ^of t P J mem ben in Amsterdam, 
extensive interviews of white majoniy group 

^ . urrrtT Variables in Grammar: Bilingual Misspellmg 

PWBP LueMorB: Hardbd. Hfl.110.-rt44.00 

Orthographies. Papeibd. Hfl.60. * w h ta - lesraany conceptual anarls having 

“...ThUiaamoathnprerfveple<»ofwork,whidieiite^ d ^ hi * places the analysis 

Zwickey in a reader’s report. 

.. ... Nonverbal Behavior in the Career Interview, fapetbd. 
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3f his experiences in England generally, ^ Wardrops’ contribution to P m FMC l- Nonverbal Behavior in the Career Interview. ?aper . 
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Britain as a result of the activities of Oliver .J" Inl 9io, in memory oflus sister, Olive Hfl.48.W$19.00 Tnononraoh describes the author’s investigations 

(later Sir pUver) Wardrop and his sister, Mar- * t he Marjory^ Wardrop Pmd for «...This interesting “ d ^ el ^“ e e ". nonvefb^Lhaviour exfebiteddu^gemploym^^ 

jory. . . . . Mwuraaement of Georgian sfediM in ae conarningthemp^tofinte^wees inonve^^ specifically cited. This book should . 

Transcaucasian Georgia was. finally annexed JS^^Ungdom, which riow supporte Interviews. Dt5irab J, e ^ d libraries placement offices, community college level and 

by Imperial Russia in 1801, and thurafoUowed po,, -graduate a ^ 6 rS^Mav 1^ 

% - ®SaWSg : Lu^t si ol in Orih, cout— on. A M^gritph, 

primary schools too. It ia ironic that, at a tim an ywhere outside Georgia itself. verbaland f . ril . p aDCr bd Hfl 48.- 
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The novelist as icon 


John B. Dunlop 

ALEXANDER FODOR 

Tolstoy and the Russians: Reflections on a 
relationship 

175pp. Michigan: Ardis. $22.50. 

0882338919 

Alexander Fodor’s Tolstoy and the Russians is 
at least two books, perhaps three. As the sub- 
title, "Reflect ions on a relationship”, suggests, 
the book seeks to be a meditation on the mys- 
tical linkages between Tolstoy and the Russian 
people. It is also in part about Tolstoy’s recep- 
i tion in the Soviet Union and, up to a point, a 
“life and woTks” of the great novelist. 

The weakest parts are the “reflections on a 
relationship”. Ad hominem assertions and 
sweeping generalizations make their appear- 
ance with numbing frequency: "To know Tol- 
stoy is to understand the Russians, and no-one 
can really understand Tolstoy without under- 
standing the Russians.” "In general, most of 
Tolstoy’s works have more appeal for Russians 
than for foreigners. ..." “Tolstoy is re- 
garded by [contemporary Russians] as Mother 
Russia’s most precious gift to mankind . . . . 
"Tolstoy is popular today because he under- 
stood the Russians belter than any other wri- 
ter." Such generalizations are never under- 
pinned by evidence in the form, say, of polls 
taken of Soviet or Russian dmigrd readers. 
One suspects that Fodor has consulted his 
heart, and perhaps a Russian friend or two, 
before launching these dicta. A bit more rigour 
.might have been expected from a professor of 
Russian literature. 

If “reflections on a relationship" were all 
that this book is about, one could safely advise 
readers to look elsewhere to satisfy their in- 
terest in Tolstoy or in the cultural politics of the 
terms with Tolstoy and the 


keenly interested in Tolstoy, and during i the 
period 1908-11 wrote seven articles on him. 
Tolstoy's restless indignation against the old 
order, which was fuelled by the penodicflog- 
gings and executions of peasants, rivalled that 
of Lenin. Stefan Zweig’s comment, quoted by 
Fodor. that “None of the nineteenth-century 
Russian revolutionaries smoothed the path tor 
Lenin and Trotsky so much as this anti-revolu- 
tionary Count" has an element of truth in it. 
One should, however, be a bit cautious here. 
Lenin also thought Tolstoy a "crazy landlord 
obsessed with Christ" and contemptuously re- 
jected the non-violence preached by Tolstoy 
(and later embraced by Gandhi). 

Lenin. Trotsky, and Lunacharsky all 
admired Tolstoy’s writings and recommended 
that certain of them— for example, the novel 
Resurrection— be spoonfed to the newly liter- 
ate masses. On the other hand, Marxist purists 
during the 1920s had aching doubts about the 
appropriateness of tendering Tolstoy to the 
na ,od. The novelist's mentality was deemed to 
be “as religious and authoritarian as that of any 
feudal lord", wliile the book Lenin or Tolstoy 
insisted that one had to choose. The Tolstoy 
centenary, which took place in 1928. required 
that the regime come to some position on Tol- 
stoy. and Stalin, who was always clever about 
accommodating national symbols, decided 
upon a cautious acceptance of the novelist. 
Certain works in Tolstoy’s oeuvre, including 
the patriotic Sevastopol in December and 
“Death of Ivan Ilich", were judged illicit, as 
were Tolstoy’s religious and ethical writings. 
From the beginning, the Bolsheviks also had 
difficulties with the patriotic, religious and 
"aristocratic" novel War and Peace, which 
Nicholas II had had mass-produced in the be- 
lief that it would help to mobilize the Russian 
public after the outbreak of the First World 
War. 

As Stalin contemplated the ominous growth 
r r ; n Pumne. the “patriotic" Tolstoy 


in mass editions. In 1942 a play based on War 
and Peace was produced, and, in 1943 an • 
opera. The Nazi “desecration of Tolstoy : s 
* estate, Yasnaya Polyana, was also played up by 
the Soviet media. 

With his usual heavy-handedness, Stalin de- 
creed Tolstoy to be a Russian icon, and he has 
remained such to the present day. Critics such 
as Boris Eikhenbaum, who had the tementy to 
point out the Western origins of much of Tol- 
stoy's thought, risked being labelled "rootless 
cosmopolitans". The scourge of the emperors 
Alexander III and Nicholas II became for the 
Soviet regime a Russian patriot, tout court. 
Stalin's princely sponsorship ensured that Tol- 
stoy’s writings— with the exception of his nar- 
rowly religious and ethical works— would be 
made available to the masses. 

Fodor ought to have taken more than a cur- 
sory glance at Soviet textbooks and school cur- 
ricula in order to learn how precisely Tolstoy 
has been mediated to the Soviet populace. k 
Contemporary Russians have come to love and 
admire that Tolstoy which has been presented 
to them by the Soviet schools. But what kind of 
Tolstoy is it that the schools purvey to the 
masses? Fodor does not seem to realize that his 
Tolstoy is not necessarily that of the Soviet 
textbooks. 

By the time of the Tolstoy sesquecentennial 
in 1978. Tolstoy’s hallowed status had been 
firmly and unshakeably established. In 1977, 
even the aging Brezhnev made a pilgrimage to 
Yasnaya Polyana to pay his respects. There 
was talk at this time about publishing Tolstoy’s 
religious and ethical writings, but such talk has 
presumably been reduced to whispers under 
the authoritarian Andropov and Chernenko 
regimes. 

Tobtoy and the Russians at times slides into 
the genre of a “life and works". Fodor knows 
the primary and secondary Tolstoy literature 
well, but this does not prevent him from mak- 
ing serious lapses in literary judgment. In dis- 


craftsmanship? Again, concerning Result, 
tion, he writes “[Tolstoy] was more interested 
in the social backgrounds of hischaractenUm 
in representing them artistically 1 '. But surely 
this lack of representation suggests artistic [aft. 
ure? 

Fodor also fails to deal adequately ufo 
Tolstoy’s religious thought. Tolstoy, he t*. 
lieves, was “one of the greatest minds thu 
Russia has ever produced”, but he offers ifa 
evidence to underpin this assertion in 
sphere of religion. I have always found Tolstoy 
ludicrously weak as a religious thinker, and 
Fodor offers no convincing arguments to 
change my opinion. One recalls that Tolstoy 
stalked through the Gospels crossing out ev- 
erything that failed to accord with bis 
"reason", modestly baptizing the result 'Tme 
Christianity”; he had important religious re- 
velations after a game of cards and a bottle of 
wine. Compared to Dostoevsky’s, Tolsto/sn- 
ligion seems to belong to an era when ma 
wanted to wed rationalism and faith and esded 
up with neither. 

It would also have been helpful had Fodor 
engaged Tolstoy the man, rather than Indulg- 
ing in mawkish hagiography. He would hat 
Tolstoy a “hedgehog" (in Isaiah Berllo's.fdr- 
mulation), whereas one constantly has to do 
with a “fox”. What demons drove Tolstoy’ 
Why did Merezhkovsky, as Fodor notes, am- 
pare him to Stenka Razin and Emelya 
Pugachev, the leaders of Russia's great peauil 
rebellions? Who was at fault In his stormy ftk 
tionship with his wife (Fodor piously ducblb 
question)? Perhaps some psychoanalysis of 
this eminently analysable man might have bw 
appropriate. 

Tobtoy and the Russians is a sprawling, * 

j. -ii j knnb tripe to fin many ttaw 
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disciplined book that tries to do many tfafy 
but succeeds in doing only one (the surwyd 
Soviet responses to Tolstoy and hismitty 
reasonably well. In style and organizatiffld 
material, Fodor has perhnps sought to m 
such free^ wheeling Tolstoy commentatonis 

brdliahie. ha i« U ds*n.ot^i*?j?^ 
wards than soar in the empyrean. But thetai 
is nevertheless worth reading. 
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6. The translator must constant! 
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’ . or reproducing the syntax and p 
of the source-language. A Iran* 
ting r foreign work into, say, En 
never for a second forget that In 
writing an English book. 

7- Ultimately, everything depend! 
translator’s sensitivity, literary 
sense of fitness. 

Professor Leighton took on one of 
technically difficult exercises that a t 
can tackle, the intricacies bf which 
•plained frankly in the introduction. Cf 
naturally chose almost all of hii ill 
examples from works translated into 
bow then tp show English-laOgiulgh 
Just why these passages of Russian pre 
. bad translations is extraordiriarilyd/fft 
I?! only solved by the editorial peM 
takirur over fmm fv,* froneisf/ir. Even ? 


uiavejy taking most of the hurdles 
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makes a detailed study of .the ft 
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. grounds that a comparison Of pee! 
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Word and music in the novels of Andrey BeJy mere 

3I2pp. Cambridge,University Press. £29.50 sian \ 
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Andrey Bely: A critical study of the novels f u bl * 

263pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50. he ke 
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ANDREI BELY 

Peterebar * anoth 

Translated by Robert A. Maguire and Ivthn , 

John B. Malmstad 

356pp. Penguin. Paperback £3.95. opnr - 

from 

1923 g 

Andrey Bely was the most lavishly gifted, the comm 
most versatile, and the most irrepressibly pro- work 
ductive of the major Russian Symbolists, and modat 

he remains the most elusive. Fifty years after dow c 
his death, he continues to intrigue. In the 6migr< 

Soviet Union, the years since the Malmstad/ At t 
Maguire Petersburg was first published have of his 

In search of music 

Georgette Donchin p ^ e: 


redactions. But acollected edition in RuSan is Tnd h h balanced comment on his work was 
inconceivable in the near future in the Soviet fnn Th remam f d > m P ossib le in the Soviet Un- 
Umon on ideological grounds, outside on com Belv^nm ^ ^ V Serious discussion of 

mercal grounds. Such is the fate of many Rus- de^hWhJ Airty years after his 

sian writers of this century: in the case nf RMuif ?* , . n a “ h Hussions began, it was 
is more regrettable thanusual. Y * r “* ncled [to western academic circles. 

As we know from autobiographical wrir.W t ^ ere, 1 , J he formid “ble obscurity of his 

published only very recentlyf inhis own view m ^ nin ^ so!i P s «tic 

he kept a commitment to Symbolism thrauph rhanft 8 » ^ tbe L . th ^ oret,ca l works, and the 
out his creative life. But to others his liter!™ thHr !Z ^ ^ - Uterary ,e « ac y guaranteed 

and Intellectual development was a success^ to a I , ? tCrest would be confined 

of wild lurches from one ex tremV t0 i sma11 number of enthusiasts, 

another, each self-advertised more vehemU ? • ^? e P rob J em addressed in Word and Music 

ly than its predecessor^And ewn tolhos^who led ° f ^ ^ has been rec °g' 

wished him well, Bely’s incande 1 y ^ rcaderS of Bel y’ 8 ficti on. The 

gence sometimes seemed indistinguishable P atterned w** rhetorical 

from clinical insanity. His return to Russia in coherent 6 ? y ^r lgned to achieve ‘hematic 
1923 after a brief sojourn in the Berlin ^^^ a , dl L ffcrent kind tha " may be 

community, and the traces in his suh^n. 8 btained through the unfolding narrative and 

Srr 5 -"* 

6mU V S h B c s ely ' a " Pl,ta,i0n am0ng -f»rof t herderi«°T ut 7 cr h r;po^if t r a ” 
oftX™ wftS'lSy S SSSS2 22 

thing in Bely's work that can be studied more 
effectively with musical than with literary 
tools notwithstanding the considerable num- 
ber of references to music in the writings and 
the interest Bely took in the musical life of 

ntK limn _ oena... .__l » l . 


poetry is already present here: he is not only a 
prophet and a seer but also a man in love with 

fhp Crtrl rtPvt rinnr nn#f .l«_ . * 


KONSTANTIN MOCHULSKY th . e girl next door » “d out of this tension there 

Aleksandr Blok rise the inexhaustible lyrical theme of the 

Translated by Doris V. Johnson Eternal Feminine and the Terrible World. The 

451pp. Detroit: WayneState University Press sp l* P?” onallt y engenders doubles; delirium 
$30. and nightmares alternate with religious ec- 

08143 1726X stas y> romantic irony follows mysticism and 

— explodes in Blok’s first dramatic experiment, 

Konstantin Mochulsky, best known to English V ie Pu PP el Show - After The Snow Mask and 

readers for his book on Dostoyevsky (trans- , a ' m which B,olt erea ted art out of despair 

bled in 1967) was bora in Odessa in 1892, left v s be wrote * “only what is the writer’s confes- 

Russia in 1919, and settled in Paris, where he skjn ’ onl y thflt work in which he burnt himself 

Jed of tuberculosis in 1948, a few months be-* t0 ashes ' ■ ■ on| y that can be great"), there 

fiore his work on Blok appeared in print His comes the calm simplicity of the third section of 

Mgfr&g, th£. tragic. .fatfl.nf thft.Pn.ciln.. . From 1908 onwards he long, to 

plains the bias of the present volume. Follow- Mir do not ^ LJJiij . n ■ failure . he 

5^ a spiritual crisU in the late 1920s, a broken “real” drama, but s ^ / - de f but 
academic career, and poorly paid editorial and conceives an C P£ mains unfinished 

journalistic work, Mochulsky soon distanced the long and 

himself from the various 6migr6 circles, and ( j te theme * fonn dudes him). Uke- 

became deeply involved in religious and philo the objective na .| ffi ll | l i es with the form 

rophical acthrities. He spent the war years m * # h e encountera^^^ ^ 
terrible material conditions and bis health de o£ r)ie Rose drama, he produces a 

teriorated rapidly. ' . of 

Mochulsky combined his religious masterpiwe- Blok’s personal in- 

academic interests In a series of ended bio- disposal, Mochukky sensei pc ft . 

grahies of Russian writers, the very choice of vo i vel? ent, .f eatre. 

Sm is suggestive: Gogol (1934). i fok ng* tio n of the poet BWh 

(1936) and Dostoyevsky (completed In 1942, MochuUky sperreptive “ m _ 

published in 1947). He then turned towards the articleSi which had tttraett ^coropi ^ nate 

Symbolists, putttag to gooduse his : perwnal fle atteati0 n ^«2lSih.» 
involvement with the Symbolist world and Blok’s method as . fl which ldeas an d 

early Interest in the formalist method. ated a new forpi P musical system 

books on Blok and Bely appeared post- Lma ges are sub o rd ^ a ^ Rythmic order. 

hnmouriy,inl948andl955,anditisa^ifioant aod in to * d ^ hn 4 f b melody”, 

that the former is much superior; he coiri Reasoning becom correspondences, 

identify more- closely with the mystical and logic replaced by poetic coir v 
apocalyptic aspects of Blok’s poetry than wi Throughout his life Blok w f t y nss 

the anthroposophlcal meanderings of Be y - . , u mu ^ c >* for the underlying b concept 

Mochulsk/s Blok is a romantic par excall- ™^ Niela dm. 
race, the glnias and the victim ofromsntio- S*. elemental ^ * 

ism". The author stresses the poet s ses: cMUzation wm doomed t P 


to conclude that Bely's theoretical work "can 
only be criticized from a standpoint that it spe- 

rc i ects V hal one of non-transcen- 
dental reason. But he has shown that even 
if this is so, the thought may still be cred- 
ibly presented m an objective and accessible 
way. 

Elsworth discusses the seven major texts, in 
chronological order of composition: The Silver 
Dove (first separate publication 1910), Peters- 
SrL 916) ' K ° ,il L U,at '’ (1922). The Bap ■ 

tLed Chinaman (1926, unfinished), Notes of an 
Eccentric (1922), Moscow (two parts of a pro- 

Si i ee f bLshed in 1926 >- and Mask * 

tiwz). He deals systematically with textual 
history and then summarizes plot (neither of 
these an easy enterprise), reviews the major 
characters and themes, examines stylistic prob- 

2™u. Cl °l eS with a condse Placement of 

each text in the context of the entire oeuvre. 

Elsworth finds, as all readers must, that Peters- 
burg is Bely s supreme achievement. 

^ The appearance of the Malmstadflvlaguire 
Pe/ershMjy in the Penguin Modem Classics 
senes is the first token of penetration beyond 
the narrow specialist readership. This is a facsi- 
mile of a translation that first appeared in 1978 
and includes the translators’ admirable intro- 
duct'on and tactful notes. What would consti- 
tute a good translation of this exceptional 

offliiv w C ! Sy c ! ue * t “ n - Thc real difficulties 
° .® ,y Lf ext onl y hegm at the level of literal 
fidelity. The book is among other things a de- 
bate with the Russian literary mythologiza- 
tions of St Pptnr.ki.PA J , .. ° . 
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imbalance. He is most sympathetic to tne ^ ^ terriWe w [ n ter of 
young dreanaet, the spirituality and tb ® done d himself for the last time P ^ 

poreality of his early poetry and theirraho inspiration, and produced^ aad 

; ana mystical basis of Ms art - in otherword Y pigiificant poem of flic. R e 

what: he calls Blok’s 1 “miisicar soul. Blok s £° 8 ^tio^ 

mystical: temperament, his spiritual days tlmt followed, B ok for g h ^ 

wilh^SolQvybv. the mood at the turn of th ooems aiid howto think 



mysucrn lemperamem, ~ ~ ; days that T ^hi (mems’V 

With .SolQvybv, the mood at the turn of th J and how to W nk ab ? . J^ och uisky’S 
«nniry withits vague expectations and myste- we do not ^^^^errrost 

rtoiHiforebodihgs, merged into perspective, he NgJ an d enriches 

stroyo to expressTn words what was essential ly }L J^nt sources of Blok s art 

, mexpressiblb;, "The Vadtancd offoe^tm^ ^derstanding of it. 
phertf was first' apprehended miisicaUy, and . fathered remark y inB(le 

the Onfhe Beautiful Lady wxt boij - the amount of no of 

music;.' attempts at philosophical grounding . since, and the ^5 P h by Avr il 

catne.iaterj? pointers to ill. Blok’s future paths “ rfiaustive two-volume 

ji. ur»iiime of his ooetry,. . a helpful and well 
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auab.Iateri??0lnterii to all.BlokS ru.iure i«»- 
ateedntairied Ihthe first volume ofhls poetry, 
andBlokhiin'self Is reputed to have said before 
his death; “I wrote only a first volume. All tne 

twt’ii trivta.” <*.:/• ; •>* . 
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BEATSTERCHI 

BlOsch 

436pp. Zurich: Diogenes. 

3 257 0164 5 

The subject of Bltisch, Beat Slerchi's first 
novel, is agriculture, or, more precisely, man 
and his food. The focus of the book falls not on 
one but on two figures: Ambrosio, the Spanish 
Gastarbeiter who comes to Switzerland as a 
farm-hand, and BlOsch, the lead-cow of a 
small, old-fashioned dairy-farmer (the word 
“BIBsch” being the term for a calf that is an 
unflecked red all over). In the course of the 
novel, both are processed, ground up in the 
mills of what is now cutely, placatingly, called 
“agri-business". The man is forced to leave his 
first employment, and moves to the city as a 
slaughterhouse worker, where he meets 
BIfisch again, fallen on hard times. In the horri- 
fic scene in which she is slaughtered, her mas- 
sive, hype [trophic backbone resists first the 
electric saw, then a number of manual tools, 
culminating with a medieval cleaver; when this 
also fails, the enraged workman chops wildly at 
her carcass, and the slaughterhouse inspector 
stamps her as “Ungeniessbar”, unfit for human 
consumption. 

In the twelve chapters of this long novel, 
Sterchi alternates scenes from Ambrosio’syear 
on the farm with a slow, chronometrically 
timed account of his final day at the slaughter- 
house. TTiis intercutting technique, at once 
mechanical and traumatic, makes the most of 
both types of material, constantly working to 
compare and contrast. Moreover the arbitrari- 
ness and rulhlessness of this alternation pre- 
vent the farm-scenes from expanding into a 
sentimental idyll. There is, oddly enough. 

firs.; the 


more progressively inclined. The remorseless- 
ness of this progress is grimly confirmed each 
time the action moves forward to the slaughter- 
house: it is Weltanschauung , as well as nqvelistic 
technique, - 

' Also seen to advantage in Sterchi ’s alternat- 
ing narrative are the varying responses of 
Ambrosio to his work and environment. To 
him - puny, alien, uncomprehending - the 
farm has a kind of insane gigantism and rich- 
ness: the farm-dogs are as big as horses; the 
cows are huge, pladd. greedy, envious. Sepa- 
rated from wife and child, he spends hours in 
the cowshed until he sees, in the markings on 
one of the cows, the complete, perfect outline 
of his native Spain. His attitude towards "the 
prosperous country", as it is called, is com- 


Thresholds 


Pe ter Labanyi 

PETER HANDKE 

Der Chinese des Schmerzes 

256pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. 

3516045121 

Phantasten der Wiederholung 
113pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. 

.3 518 1 168 X 

Andreas Loser, a classics teacher separated 
from his wife and two children, one day knocks 
down a pedestrian in Salzburg. He immediate- 
ly requests leave of absence from work giving 
as an excuse his report on the excavation of a 
Roman villa. Loser’s archaeological speciality 
is thresholds, and he feels that he is poised at a 


prosperous cuuimy , »» « » u thresnoias, ana ne icgu, mat uc - 

pounded of bemusement, melancholy, scorn moment of transition. What he wants above all 

i ■ U/lth on Italian. T .11101. and the ciinnlv In 


Dr Gustav Scheve, enthusiast of the phrtnobtfit ' 
theories of Francis Joseph Gall, nprodmdfna 
Heinz Gebhardt's Franz Hanfstaengl: Vanin 
Lithographic zur Photographic (282pp. MuM 
Bede. 03 406095860). 


and loneliness. With an Italian, Luigi, and the 
extraordinary, alcoholic figure of the local rat- 
catcher, he forms a trio of untouchables. In the 
slaughterhouse, though these are in the major- 
ity: foreign workers performing the menial, 
disagreeable tasks of a one-time craft indus- 
trialized and accelerated into a disassembly 
line. The atmosphere of boredom and routine 
horror constantly bordering on mutiny is quite 
extraordinary. The collaboration between men 
and animals that took place- on the farm now 
finds its counterpart in violence and pain. The 
best milker is the man who can extract the most 
milk; the best sticker, the most blood. 

In the life-stories of some of the employees, 
as elsewhere, we are reminded of ancient epics 
^and sagas: there is the same primitivism and 
enormity, the dreadful, murderous life of the 
senses is the same - but so is the rough tender- 
ness of the farmer Knuchel for his cows. The 
main difference lies in the fact that the world of 
Bldsch is almost entirely the world of produc- 
tion; the other side of the story, consumption, 
is barely allowed to appear. The consumer in 


is time- not to do anything but simply to icntously notes the new phase his life has » 

accumulate space for his contemp- tered: “And at the same time, so I believed, 

lative state and he wanders aimlessly, register- something was behind me for good. Apaitol 

ine random impressions, sights and sounds, me had fallen over the cliff along with thcmal 

Then in an outburst of characteristically Hand- had killed. I was no longer playing alongjora 

kesque semioclasm, he destroys election least it was a different game." Finally, heats 
advertisements and other signs that he comes his family and, in search of a "witness-, goesnp 

across during one of his walks. Loser’s horror to his son’s bedroom to tell him a stay, i 

of the threat of signification is balanced by a “threshold story". The book ends with 

love of nature and of the object-world in gener- contemplating the comings and goings oa i 
al, which, gratifyingly, does not denote and bridge (“like the portal of a church-)- anotixt 

thus demands no understanding. threshold. . _ . 

On the way to his weekly tarot game on the In a revealing sentence in Der aim in 
MOnchsberg, Loser comes across some freshly Schmerzes, Loser tells us that he prefers gcq 

sprayed swastikas. With a stone he kills the to bars where nobody knows him beta* 
man who did them and pushes his body over when he leaves, they won t be talking M 

the cliff - as much for polluting the mountain him: "But my presence wiU have bn 

withsigns, as for neo-Nazi sympathies. This act noticed”. This primal anxiety affltes M 
should be his existentially liberating turning- protagonist and author. As HandkesayiiflJ 
point. But nothing really turns. Having joined journal, Phantasien der Wlederholu^m 
his fellow card-players. Loser engages them in was written around the sajpe > tke: : No cs 
conversation about thresholds and their sym- -thinks about me, unless I myself do . Foib» 
holic overtones. The guiding thread here is the alienated from society, nature prondH 


his family and, in search of a "witness", goeap 
to his son’s bedroom to tell him a story, i 
“threshold story". The book ends with Lott 
contemplating the comings and goings on i 
bridge (“like the portal of a church")- anotixi 
threshold. 

In a revealing sentence in Der Chimin 
Schmerzes, Loser tells us that he prefers m 
to bars where nobody knows him bee®, 
when he leaves, they won't be talking slws 
him: “But my presence will have Iwa 
noticed”. This primal anxiety afflicts bothdse 
protagonist and author. As Handke says info 
journal, Phantasien der Wiederholung 
was written around the same time: “No cm 
- thinks about me, unless I myself do" . Foil® 
alienated from society, nature provides & 
necessary confirmation of "his wistaw. & 


is barely allowed to appear. The consumer in protagonis f s avowed reconstructive skill. This necessary confirmation ot a* 1 * 

. "'^/i vu? *)• by extension ’ ,s is his "threshold awareness", an appreciation nearby forest is “my eiement. Theresce 

is enables t 1 odivi "® bBendJe^oom, 




l[e *n English. 


Michael Hulse 

■ .MANFRED BIELER • - 


ic careers 


: ^<S^SpSSASi 

J\\\ :J(*z Oder der, M a r mr ! flrst ^ ov el, Bb«f- •*, ^ en ds Joachim^rhAnt “ by his /i 

Ml • Andrew* observed Sat 'W ' F/ ? cAls ’ R ’ C * ' Sch 9 nk Precedes Dona?h as”/ X j ,tl,ar w i«e. Oil ffl P 

^ Orwell and saHr " HT** froin offl « andsent t ^™ bu£ ia »- lllC 

M M irrepressible oprtmfcp BfeIer « WaTtlme ^ «reer te re v " on when b « * 

I . rate that impressive fie P a ' J • caa "*- boli ™ SchenT Sv 5 ?°! ath ’ who J ° hn Neves 

Mi new novel. La T el aet> * 1 fro “ hrs maateri« ascribed to hi* of the cnW, 


wh,cfahc show! 
the mirror, is not disown JV* 3 *' looks in 
(solipsism begets V th Wbat he sees 

This resurrection bccura som gOCS out - 
over the Easter weekinA hat obviously, 
laconic yTre2S^ erafashion abty 
^oteahhemeete a with a 
you now. ft's late”, Sht teHsW 0 ^ C Ini ,eavin £ 
f? P ,u 8 himself back i nto ) ul “ju L ° Ser be »i ns 
b“ social existence. HeWs^ta u* 1 * of 
old people’s home. He undt^™ 0 ^ Jn an 
J^liey to Virgil’s an 


Schenk precedes Donath a»7 T har 
moved from office and lew bu£ is «■ 

War t ,me SS career te re“eiM° nwhe ^« 

mntini L if _ |)AnnsL _ ■ 


jjf I novd f 2nd If there-hlL ^ 

, . B ^ jer,tis notinliiscomici n v^ a chan * e in 

$;! IC dryness, Dickensian vipn» hVeness * sartr - 

• passion; it is .- n « gpur, warmth or com- 

f; BWert, miitoZS!** of his vhSE. 

f “■^'"“UHjMbility Of ktadn«A‘l.T nkiUd ' in ' 


«>"* “ John Nem~ 


couch 


Immortalization of a landscape", isan stop 
tarn the prison of selfhood. Butmnpenrtl 
nature is a delusion ofbourgeclseplitemoke. 
a contpensatoiy by-product of the domlnaita 
fi „ d H “ dl « slniggfei uhraccenMlje 
n i , 1 ^™ e . which is defined without pt» 
P « which is ultimately not even a "landsope* 
z ooojtnicted and held together by lingu* 
” the medium which from a social peo- 
pecuve he regards as treacherous, Journal and 
el share not only a common genesis and 
OTmon materials but also, a common ds- 
course and hierarchy of interests. Der Chleat 
schmerzes is no less a vehicle for its aothort 
■ ententious musings, /and /seems cssenfiaBy 
capricious and uhconvincing. 


suddenly as they had come. We leave him ’id 
restored health, ready for a new start id hfe. 
^Dieter Kflhrl returns to thfinovel after a 
fallow period of nine years since his imapjtf- 
tlve I but lightweight Stanislaw derSdiMrgtr- 


S «»co mm u„jSiC^d' 0fW T nH “^ ' Studies med ioino 8 and ^“ Qd &i « d Lothar . — ■ . ^ n * *» he ha. evidently tad son* 

ji.. -,^d in theabllitvofffhTti ■ nCSSa,ld 8 0o dness wa r years they tocefhPT- J r unrned iate po^_ 1 Lothar Brugb-ro i. 7 ' profound though ts about the form of the novel, 

■-i * he humbug ofrL it » sense tp^ expose ! ion te bufid a sanatorium f ^5 8D ear ^ a «nbi- °«nnaii who ? h a , eacher °f English and - gives Grilles to the directionhis 

:^ar Witte aSd would take. Common to both b his 

W-$* ^w Dona^u^nS^ $*&*:*«* ft ■?*» career in Z%2?**'* mh «*<** V«*PP ahdsefl^ V ***'■** 1»^W 

5.,;> the fhal The un que sd6ni^^ ?****« & ****** ^ echoed MJ 

t % feftmsr directed atfit „!fi°P hl ? st ls now;.it J hat ***» about bis oSnH * c n tohis Wend ^UefolloS ne ^7 p and down the counL 7^ 010 snowscapes With which much oi 

i West Germany where h* 5 ^ V f dsb<?e i968in ®fder, and ] n doing sn*m U ^f e h* 1 ® to >ec6n- °fyqars, finally maJ* VGr over a period P aio8ta iring descriptions of the psychiatrist’s 

]: . setting of Der but German eyes. ” ■ b,m «nfit iq East “me he beenmS ^ h “ J° b . AF the samp ’ heart o f Die Kdmmer des schmrzM 

(in the mid&^ **» ^ of ' Tw,f . ■ ’ - . • ' ^te-marit^S-^ mo « adS«SS tt**-*** "chamber of black iight" of the 

•' byBraunschweiff Wangle their bad ^ ee »! nen ’ ,n tbe * r 8°od fortune n A ^ ,e rateV ■ i *5? whi ? h his wife will hot rooni “ wWcb ^ 

• • «Vin ' zKS ’ , n . brou 8ht befo*fS? S - ? ? H-vingWhi W' ' V ■ ^hring’s couch and rtcour.fr the stpry.of his 

" ' apd withpu? SSW.' ; ihd w iifej he ^ Whosomqtic bouts of high teiripert^i. 

.hearof the h’tfe can be the tivefunrr em P f8 point up their renrpi? U ? y w fe and deddn^Sl^ ^° m tb “ ‘°w point in tbou £h the reader mfiVnot sympalhiw 

m dra* - nsin ? erm » i Meh^ng7lDS^ COI,8uita ° r even, find convincing 

, IJear is also the to\^cmh?SI^ ■ but the ''DoiwthV > l fa U 5 i 1 ^ ‘hree Women Heii? ’ largefy consj f am l” er schwarien • S6n8c of i dei»ity Brtisb^ achieves at the 

• nickhamq iof tho^e^i - 5 erbst> an d fiie hh ^ b ' kabie Wfie ^r?!, nn fife i - the s ‘ory of Bru^ of Mebring's treatment; Kflhii successfully 

VJ- [ Otto; • st^v kS^ ln r^ Ul ^ the frustration ^ misery; . 

ir.im^tmt. X ^teWe illness. The psychiatrist’s ^ 

1 b Jt r natii^ ^raraly^palotedfasuchi&M^^ : • 

■ r - : ; . ; . ^‘Vralist conception of his nnrf haS ^Ven him „ gatt,ous ’ 8nd that his divrmJ or lo shch ppefic effect. KDhn’s pfiidy q/ ^ 

•' • , •’ fre ^' «it&dn g fa Metaitig’s 

^ •; ' " 1 - ' putshim in the froSf rarik(rf^nnapnovdiJts 

■■ • . , ' v T^^far as writing today. ' : 
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Bumper song-book 

i» Willett fia-f 


BERTOLT BRECHT nOT by Go «Wed von Einerr 

Das grosse Brecht-Liederbuch i\\n C .° n f act w,th Brecht was more margin 

Edited by Fritz H?nnenberg 15 there anything from Lindbershflus 

Three volumes. 516pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. Sins ' Die Massnahme, 

3518024167 Macha;d, The Exception and tti e Ruk 

ana the opera Lucullus. Dessau’s “Fraterniza- 

In various veins and on various levels Brecht ° n Son 8 ’ from Mother Courage is missina 
has been the greatest writer of song texts this ugh Brast Busch ’ s jarring pseudo-Dutch 

century. Not unreasonably he'had quite defi- ? " whose word s are not by Brecht and are 

nite ideas about how they should be set to not In any text of play- has been put in And 

music and sung, and although he himself was P!^ y of Eis,er,s finest songs are not there 

unirained both musically and vocally he could y n f ortu nately it doesn't seem to have occurred 
give compelling examples of what he wanted in the * d,tor t0 mak e inaccessibility a criterion 

both respects, as can be heard from his own or „ ,nc, “ s, on- So Weill’s "Hosanna Rockefel- 

record of "Mac the Knife” or David Bowie’s of er flnd ‘ Red Rosa ” are passed over and - 

ihe Baal songs to the tunes devised by the poet m0re . sur P risin gly still - not even the early 

They were compelling enough to persuade ma- J™ tena ! 15 complete. Brainier is supposed to 
jor composers to go along with his views, with . wntlen a settEn « to ‘he “Exemplary Con- 
the result that their settings bear a Brecht fami- S*?? ° f fa Brandy-peddler” (later set by 

ly resemblance whatever their own dissimilar- „ for "W End )> but ii is not given Nor 
ities. So this Bumper Brecht Song Book (as the 2? Brecht ’ s ow n tunes for “Orge’s Song" the 

German title may perhaps be rendered) has a 4,? ° f the red “"y soldier”, the “Alabama” 

unity and a tine of development which does not Benares’’ songs, “Mounted on the fair- 

liesimply in the words. Since many of the early g? Ur \ d s ma 8 ic horse s” and the “Batiad of 

songs have never before been published - nor briendshl P'’- Tunes to the first four of these 
even, in some cases, transcribed from Brecht’s Were , the Apostille, but the others are 
own curious notation - the interest and practic- un P“ blisbed - 

al value of Fritz Hennenberg’s three-volume 1116 third vo,ume is devoted to notes, fol- 
voice and piano selection is obvious. nft9 

Us most immediate attraction, aside from O ff| Chirr 0 . 

the care and clanty of its physical presentation AvClIllMll V 101X13, 

(ui an East-West German co-edition), lies in z_ 

Je opening fifty pages, which start with R n Kprf Pu C h m «„ 

Brechts own early settings, now transcribed lUShm ail 

and equipped with discreet piano accompani- etham Mnonncxi “ 

IT ^ rt ™UaS tirtl fifwdway Babies: Tlie people who made the 

kaom (snd short-lived) cablet „ m p 0 ^ 

Bminier ' Brutaisr > *ho died o w?w^ VerS " y £ l 9 ' 

^uberculosis a month before the premihre of 

° f ™’ “ ,h . e ta * b00k written on the Arne, 

coUaborator of th? ^ P Klabund, a ican musical, though that is not actually much 
^ aP0rat0r _ of Me-CAgWOT«ffltfj3L. Jean. _ .oLa claim. Ar«rf ^ 


gaaafeSr-Sg ; aassarsiS ^spap.'sasssa 

The Seven Deadly Sins Die 8 ‘ ^ reCh ‘ a PP roached not only Eisler and Carl hit ' n ? * i n ° l haVe lnmmed ‘hem down a 

Simone Machard, £2!^' 0rff 1 bul al “ Wagner- RSgeny. Boris Blache Si' Bul, , take ? 85 a ‘he Song Book is 

and the opera Lucullus. Dessau’s “Fmern1z“a' , V ?? E “ ,em - Similarl V the editor does much makeS^ ^ °" d - i£ Sh ° Uld d ° lnuch t0 

hon Song" from Mother Cotmue is " nfy the v ‘™!itudes of Weill’s Berlin Re- Br.rh?* " d r " U5lclans alike think what 

though Eros. Busch’s T^Xudo Du rh Z'"'' “" d ?' ,0 * e,her hc tukeu gm " 5 £2?^“ ™'l“fio™ions really imply, 
song - whose words are not by Brecht aS , eaV ' "oth'tg relevant out. For the musician ™de i be anet l“ a| lyusefulstudy to be 
not in any text of the play - has been out in^Anri 1 " PartCulnrly v " luable that he repeatedly S ,b lo "8- ,e ™ 'ntplications of work 
many of Ester's finest songs are not dlscusses lem P'' the light not onl7of tl e !? he “ P artlcular ™mposeis and 

Unfortunately it doesn’t reensro liave occiured 323" b "' als0 of his '°^ ” Imenaiy^r’^n b °' h V0Cal and ia ' 

to. eeditortomakeinaroessibilire.critS ^—e. Thus hls 


, ,, , , ‘ * * me omers are 

unpublished. 

The third volume is devoted to notes, fol- 


r assnuiga Dm aiSO Ot historic or Rtnim^ntolO -n. ■ , ’ ruw “ “nu in- 

otherwise authoritative performances Thus vZ 2S , They I mig , ht go aIon B with hls 
whereas Weill marked the ’’Mac the Knife ' rS ° arSelyd,d_i " deedhemosl - 

Song “minim-M”, Kurt Qerron on the TOO “a" 18 ” ,ime t0 resisl ,he,n ' 

rerordmg smg it "minim.84" and Brecht hfoi- wereli^lv nn.“ ™ y ,hcy themselves 

self "mmim=92". Again, take the case of e L y n0 ! unaff=cted ' a " d this could be 

’Pirate Jenny”, which originally was to be sunn If 8 ?' d .i° have lm P llI:a tions for musicin gener- 

not by Jenny but by PoUy inbofo “he VZ Llo‘ PK T bO0t the Br “ ht ^ «' 

vetsion and the Pabst film. Pabst altered toe huu^wo^lH hi ““S.®' l“ y “““fi 11 10 5 P°‘. 
smpt so that Lotte Lenya, playing Jennv .?! I T “ be „ wor,h "^8 whether it goes 
could sing it, and she observed P Irer husband's to " ri! H ‘ Hl Stucke n»chmidt seemed 
markings (or vice versa). Some thirty vears cZ P » a? Ch ??L e /„ S 6 and 7 of his Twentieth 
later she recorded it a fourth lower whiL on ^ 9 ® ) ' Does ,he sa “c distlnc- 

the Blitzstein (English-l.„gu^r«rofoiM wLi “ y ’ ?'?" " nk ,he work of 
she took it down another minor third and ovel^mn!! '' “ f " e ? d and admirer °f Dessau 
slowed it to “crotchet. 84”. One danger, as ntmim.lt “ f ? lale .r' s E n8Hsh 


Raffishly romantic 


. , , auiiiui uiira ana 

slowed it to “crotchet - 84". One danger, as 

“ es ,i‘. of such precedents is that 
the dramaturgical function of a song will be 


Robert Cushman 

ETHAN MORDDEN 

Broadway Babies: The people who made the 
American musical 

244pp. Oxford University Press. £19. 
0195033450 

This is the best book yet written on the Amer- 
ican musical, though that is not actually much 

of Q rloim A Mnae* J - . f> « ~ _ 


illustrates, Mordden knows what was valuable 
in Performers' Rule and what was lost in Ham- 
merstein’s victory. He cites great comedians 
like Bert Lahr who vanished or went into 
exile. 

For the most part Mordden’s thrust is to- 

U/flr/TC fKe .. 


ward, the ln£J5 ST f T T? 1 "" d ‘ SaPPear ' li “ 
H-rburgimusical. Thecomic it, lSStalT?!^rSrSIt y 


or satiric (E. Y. Harburg) musical. The comic 
show gets short shrift. It is startling to find a 
history of musicals, even an avowedly selective 

ggS g - 

wMm 

&S££*=i£« S2sr^s»fas^ arggs-ssa zsssns. r-js.-* 

“Til?— iSi-r SasWBBSS .^ A ■ 

hisown versions of “Marie A” and “The Ballad a writer who knows foat there Fields, who wro fcut here it is ( .* He ids was ^of ana aj ^ h hc were a de- 

of Hanna Cash". His “Surabaya Johnny , alM, P “ ^ in the theatre than muslca , ” ^ . conventional mode. 5 P e J led ° h George Gershwin is described 

b not taduded ta the Song Book, probably « «** ^ e r art. than.he foontre. He he ftvou « d didn't exist P a ?^*^^.^dgers and Hurt song- 

becauK only the instrumental parts have -ever condescends to his subject ... v,.fnrr. he'd e vised il”); and onFlorenz Zlegtcl - rr often incorrectly stated - "I Believe In 

lived, but the subsequent Knrt Weill sethnff “ Mitibut he ncve,abroga«hs.nfom I; (aste fot g00 d writing - I» W. “He Had 

of the two Threepenny Opera songs (as they 0( , nce either. He is a buff, but he is also ac jn _ ( interest in it") he is witty and appreoia- -n Had Twins” -and the ciucial first 

were to become) both show echoes of the g ^ ^ . g mislea ding. He is not prmjPg 1 By ^ c^ied “The Jazzmen” gathera Twlns^ That Rainbow" is mis- 

Brecht-Bruinler versions: the “Barbara ong Qaoaaa ^ with chorus-girls, st ^’ ac ^ rnoe ih e r George Gershwin, Harold Arlenan ™® _^ e Iv | ack David song over which Jerry 

in its rhythm and ope phrase of the re » acton The . main focus is on P , , ’y }c . ® yfeHLi “Jazz", in Mordden’s specialize _ (Hello Dotty) was sued for plagiarism 

"Pirate Jenny” in the rhythm of U»e ^erae and ^ wI|h Sondheim andb ®f 1 " t ^ nerfor „ ^ nWon is idiomatic individual music with a Hena {tieuo « Are M y Sunflower 

ft. whole refrain, tune and a 1. The" vrifo Mordden d d “tan«. It. heirs are Sondheim and ^ roost writers on this 

WellPs appearance on the scene in Marc mers . and with directors, ch P ^ ^ annftr d Bernstein. . . , . -am . he is a paragon of accuracy. 

a “Baby", an awk- All goes. 


' Jz ' W,U1 tn « o* cisier's Enel sh 
pupri David Blake? And are such links “politic- 
al or artistic"? Or could these just be two 
aspects of the snme thing? 


Mordden’s reckoning, the new subsuming the 
best of the old, until the 1960s, when things 
be©n to fall apart. Superdirectore enter, doing 
brilliant work, but absolving writers of the re- 
sponsibility for providing first-rate books and 
scores. Costs rise. Writers disappear. Just as 

thp. milQtral CAaran 11... ■ 


.... . TV — '““7 wuiiung into 

Ta k T gd0m 11 loses i,s “w 1 - saviour, for 

Mordden as for most of us, ia Sondheim for 
Sondheim plus Hal Prince), but in this last 


Herbert 
and for 


became only tne inscrumcm«. ~ r, „ e 

vived, but the subsequent Kurt Weill setti gs 
of the two Threepenny Opera songs (as tney 
were to become) both show echoes ° 
Brecht-Bruinler versions: the “Barbara So g 
in its rhythm and ope phrase of the re . 
"Pirate Jenny” in the rhythm of the verse and 
the whole refrain, tune and all. Then vrith 
Weill’s appearance on the scene in Marcn 
Bruinler seems to have dropped out. . . ■ 


Brainier seems to have dropped oui. . • • ro( j UC crs. Anybody wno * ■ „ wk . 

After thatfifty-page mark, Kqu.Ufie S> it«eeii«, aa a’BBby .anawk 
the material has already been published, so which recurs through Tune" 

,««tioub=comesoueof^lectioa Tbu^ X ng Th more helpfulonesUke HU Tune 

tor’s principle here is to give Parity to the ^ a successful song , that has o 

most popular (or populdr, which js °ot q ^nnectionto lt8S °^f ^ ss "gnct,an 

Ihe same thing) songs, then go for P°P « m ore than a number. . . thes mom ent 

everitn luss good MjM 2Se of l« &££*?'■ 

sprinkling the whole, with a fow- rela ^ 7 > a ground zero of super ' g rst 

Obscure songs that he tWnks deserve ^ Florodora sextet was app 

betterknovm TlnfoeeventwhattWsaddsupto W ^ ^ ne 

is sixteen songs by Weill, thirty-nine by Hanna ^ me music .“ And he and 

Eisler, thirty-four by Ppul Dwsau, on wb °"J ’ j ng -point the combinauon of Co e ^ 

Hennenberg has already written more t Et S he j M&mafl. Merman nmy ■ ?s 
°n? book, eight by RudolfWa^er-Figey i autonQm0US -peifonn^r^J ^ rt Mor dden's 

who swam into Brecht’s orbit after. 1945 as actua Uy defined her pertprito y d ^ 
fripnd easoar Neher, and . ac ™“ * B , ar Hammerstein, who invemcuM^ 




«s 


who swam Into Brecht’s orbit after mn «* actuaUy d|efincd her per^nw y«. . ed ^ 
collaborator of his friend Caspar. Neh r , ■ hero |s 0s car Hammq :sten» - P 0 „ retta 

three by Schwaen. These are grouped in the p 1ay », ttsndw * “JJLeS' (raf- 

first volume uridet the titles of the plays /^^antic) with a little of mu - 


three by Schwaen. These are grouped ^ tne 
first volume uridet the titles of the p y®_^ 
which they occur; then In the. second ■ votene, ■ 
individually by egmposer and under tiu 
.groups, of isoogs. this .practice makes it awit 

•ward to include, morel than one setting 


mu81 n T uhn tittleofmusicalcpinedy (rai- . . 

(romantic) with a jitnj . ^identified these. ■ * TtjW/t<SH 

: ICONOGRAPHY 

the case for theinim ^? B f ^ Wc h remained Alfred Rubens, FS. A 


""j Ttnm ■ 

^hbtoryofjetoh 


.e.vu^uija rtf a • the.cwwu" - ■ t whicn remanicu 

wart to include more than ^ m eratein, first ’ ^g/, after 

particular text, which, iS presumably tbe r ^ one of a kind, . and J b ®J , 

why De^spu’s version: of “Song of a ?. e !JP hf • which everybody joined i ■ ■ ■ howgwere not , 
Mothflr’’isprefen;ed tb Ek j e f 8, , a ^?n e ffroni Rodgers and ^J^^rev ended what Mord- 

ft NariSol d ler’s.Wfie te (frQm vehicles Write : , 

tt would have .been W- 

terestirig to compere them* jthe • that thishasre^fiy Stu^nterbnclowns 

^ ittepieridpartehave.beensimplifi^. the Othfef hand, aS hU.chaptero ; 




COSTUME 

248 pb. 264 lUustrstionis, 1 23 in colour. Pnce 

827 50 ($40) ■ ' . 
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Commanding a dramatic crusade 


M artin MeSsel 

ANN MARIE ROLLER 

The Theater Duke: Georg II of Saxe- 
Meimngen and the German stage 
257pp. Stanford University Press. $30. 
0804711966 

Georg II. ruler of the ducal state of Saxe- 
Meiningen from 1866 to 1914. was fortunate in 
his birth, his education, his physique, and in 
two of his three wives. What led him so to 
concentrate his intellect and energies on the 
affpirs of his court theatre that he is now en- 
shrined among the founders of the modem 
stage? Georg has been credited with inaug- 
urating the day of the director (producer); with 
revolutionizing the staging of crowds; with 
reinventing ensemble acting; with creating new 
standards of realism; with achieving as never 
before a melding of theatrical elements. He 
was also, in his own time, reproached for sacri- 
ficing poetiy to spectacle, truth to historicism, 
the power of the actor to a grey mediocrity and 
his own autocratic egotism. _ 

In The Theater Duke , Ann Marie Roller, 
sensibly assumes that she can best thread her 
way through these views by discussing what the 
Duke actually did in the way of scene design 
(he was an accomplished amateur artist), cos- 
tuming, casting, staging, arranging of texts, 
training and indoctrinating his forces. In the 
end, she credits the Duke's view of his work: 
that his productions were designed to serve the 
poet rather than the actor or the scenery, and 
to serve a unified idea of the work and of art, as 
in the Gesamtkunstwerk of Richard Wagner 
with whom Georg had cordial relations. As it 
happens, these idealsare not fully compatible, 
especially when serving the poet also, meant 
■ • «vnrlr attractively accessible by 


Since this is a book about Georg and his 
theatre. Roller gives much more attention to 
its origins than to its heirs. The rather full 
introduction and the chapter devoted to Georg 
the man are essentially on shaping forces, in- 
cluding Georg's formal education. This, finely 
evoked, was moral, humane and idealistic. His 
less formal education included travels west- 
ward: to Paris, the low countries, London - 
where he ranged from Astley’s to the Opera 
and of course to Italy for the art. The English 
connection was special for Georg (Queen Ade- 
laide was his aunt, and Shakespeare rivalled 
Schiller in his later repertory). What Georg 
may have learned from Macready, Charles 
Kean and Phelps, and Irving from Georg, has 
long preoccupied German and English schoi- 
8TS’ 

The prime forces that shaped Georg's 
theatre in Roller's account were the prevailing 
theatrical norms, which he rejected, and some 
powerful reforming predecessors, such as 
Heinrich Laube, Franz Dingelstedt ana 
Eduard Devrient. It was Laube, Director of 
the Vienna Burgtheater from 1851, who^de- 
clared, with appalling prescience, that “the 
essential" of a theatre director is creation. 
“Patience and industry belong to it, but only as 
an aid. Only when theatre direction can create 
will it be respected. For creation I need actors 
and I need plays." In the light of such predeces- 
sors, foreign influences and experiences, and 
the general climate of historicism, Roller offers 
us a Georg who is a great synthesizer rather 
than an originator, but with the vision, intelli- 
gence and authority to embody his ideas in an 
exemplary theatre and to maximize its impact. 

He did this by organization, rigorous drill 
and a calculated campaign of some seventeen 
years' duration through the cities of the Euro- 
pean heartland, reaching to the capitals of the 
outermost empires, Russia and Britain. Georg 
-#■«* frpated a perfect staff of two lieutenants. 


: JSSr N,gKt '* *««>>; Tbxt and 


as the Duke’s field commander and the trusted 
executive instrument of his will. Georg, barred 
from gypsying by his rank, had to exercise 

control from his capital. 

Roller doesn't pay much attention to the 
political and social forces reflected in Georg s 
reforms, nor does she speculate on what in 
Georg’s psyche or situation turned him into 
“the Theater Duke". These were perilous 
times for the rulers of small German states, and 
ambition, like energy and idealism could bring 
ruin. Georg learned the lesson of superior 
military force as a lieutenant in the Guards in 
Berlin in 1848, and as a major in the Schleswig- 
Holstein campaign of 1849. And in 1866 his 
political realism was forever confirmed when 
his father, Bernard, supported Austria against 
Bismarck's Prussia on principle, despite 
geography, military capability, and Georg's 
warning pleas. After the war Saxe-Meiningen, 
occupied, narrowly escaped absorption when 
Bernhard was allowed to abdicate in favour of 
Georg. 

Georg, brought up with an idea of duty and 
service, of patriotism and idealism, and pos- 
sessed of energies and intelligence that re- 
quired an outlet, found a way to unite his ambi- 
tion, his idealism and his prudence. The realist 
read the political handwriting as his father had 
not, and made himself safe as an early suppor- 
ter of Prussian leadership and the imperial idea 
while his mind was safely elsewhere (a general 
in the field in 1870, he managed to Invite Bis- 
marck’s reproof for using the field telegraph to 
send messages on the concerns of his theatre). 
What Georg found in the theatre, however, 
was not scope for narcissistic fantasy like that 
of his Bavarian contemporary Ludwig II, but a 
field of action and service, understood as 
bringing an ideal conception to a material 
realization; and a practical vehicle for imperial 
ambition and perhaps even revenge. The stun- 
ning eruption of the Meininger, from an 
nhsrure court theatre into the larger world, 
1 miu duu sufcpnsfeR 
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imperial rivals. The military imagery was con. 
temporary. It is no accident that his fint bold 
foray was to Berlin, the centre of the ^ 
German Empire by whose sufferance he 
reigned. The most alarmed of the Berlin critles 
wrote that “a dramatic crusade wag ... ^ 
in a position to win its first battle to conquer sl| 
Germany for its method of staging". The 
crowd scenes especially bespoke revolution. 

Like most writers on the Meininger, Kollei 
describes the theatrical norms against which 
Georg reacted, including the Fach system of 
role assignment (the actor’s “line”), the stan- 
dards of rehearsal, performance as combina- 
tion rather than ensemble, drawing upon crit- 
ics and historians who celebrated the triumph 
of verisimilitude and on the facetious anecdot- 
age of actors’ memoirs. It is time, 1 think, for 
the nineteenth-century theatre’s conventions! 
systems for representing human life with a rich 
and varied programme in repertoiy to be taka 
on their own terms. That old actresses played 
Juliet is not conclusively damnable if In other 
theatres men play women and women mm, 
blacks whites and whites blacks, by allowable 
convention. 

Georg and the Meininger are a partkoWj 
interesting subject just now when elemeaisii 
the theatre are struggling to arrive at lea cen- 
tralized, less authoritarian forms of organized 
production than that which developed In the 
age of the director: witness another went 
book, The Meininger Theater f 775-/926 bj 
Steven DeHart, and Michael Hays's critiqued 
the rise of the director in The Publkandfc 
fo nuance. DeHart’s book is sometimes liwta 
than Roller’s, it has many more interesting 
illustrations, especially of Georg's am it 
signs, it makes better use of contemporaj 
journalism, it extends beyond the end of the 
tours in 1890. But Roller's book is subtler, 
fuller and more painstakingly accurate, u6 
she had the advantage of access to 
State Archive and its Theatre Museum, * 
* nlsiory. • t.j f „ n ^;nnrtW the& 
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The Recruiting Sergeant goes further 


Valentine Cunningham 

RAYMOND BRIGGS 
The Tin-Pot Foreign General 
and UieOld Iron Woman 
32pp. Hamish Hamilton. £4.95. 

0241 113628 

If anyone was going to come on bowling anti- 
nationalist googlies from the Nursery End it 
would be Raymond Briggs. Briggs has inven- 
tively extended the children's books repertoire 
into more radically different zones than any- 
body else. Only he would spot the nursery-tale 
elements in the Falklands saga: the “sad little 
island" peopled by harmless shepherds locked 
into folk-tale rhythms ("mutton for breakfast 
mutton for dinner, mutton for tea"), a dour 
scenario gratuitously worsened by a greedy 
Wicked Foreign General and then by the sour 
equally grabby Old Woman who resists him.' 

The implied reader for this tale is, evidently, 
the small child - in appearance very like the 
little boy who had the friendly adventures with 
the snowman in Briggs’s marvellously gentle 
The Snowman (1978) - who is to be found on 
the last page of The Tin-Pot Foreign General 
looking on as flowers are laid on a grave (“And 
the families of the dead tended the graves"). 

Credible heroe s 

Keith Barker 

1 

ANGELA HASSALL 1 

Nowhere to Hide 1 

133 pp. Oxford. £5.95. 1 

0192714945 t 

DENIS MARRAY f 

The Duck Street Gang 

121pp. Hamish Hamilton. £ 5,75 c 

0241112699 ' < 

" V 




home by the divorced aunt in whosehousehe 
Jives but he is also bullied at school by Gary ( 

Good, the class thug, and his cromes.For a 
.... . .. i.nmp nf ms best 


This chiW, or a child like him, is one who, 

te b ZVk'" ‘! ke the nas,ier 'm«u - at 

i® ’ he ^ an J f he s kept up with Briggs in the 
Fungus the Bogeyman books. 

■ ° nS !| es . t truth of all is that fairy-tales were 
g t ai along about grown-ups. The Tin-Pot 
General and the Old Iron Woman are just as 

35 “ The ^ ecru *hng Sergeant" o 
Giant Bonaparte" in the nursery rhymes 
riggs so cannily illustrated in The Mother 

Whic h « to say ihat 
" d lJ ? as se,fishl y and cruelly as unres- 

b8gS the ls,and "’ cries the 

MINE? SSR ( ? C !“ ra !' “ It,s MIN E. MINE! 
MINE! MINE1 I bagsied it AGES aeo!" 

Woman; «r ba gs ?cd i 
RRST! DID! DID! DID!" Nor is it any con- 
solation that the Bogeyman flying our flag is 

.I,™ 1 ? terriiyin8 than General 
flying the other side’s colours. With their large 
and putrescent tongues they are about as 
hideous as each other, but, it has to be con- 

ihe ,s far more dynamic than he is, 
altogether a more excited and exciting leader, 
with her astoundingly agile buttocks zestfully 
beckoning to her troopers as she sits astride the 
gunship headed for the little island. 

siiiS h ■ 0^^0^, though ’ not even the 

slight whiff of misogyny that hangs about it. 


will be too much for the little reader who has 
stayed with Briggs’s grimmer visions and 
visualsupunti! now. The telling indications of 
politics Slipperier contradictions (the Gcncr- 

3 L SW ? d L S Staraped ‘‘ Madc in Birmingham" ; 
suddenly the Iron Woman has plenty of cash 
available for warfaring) are only footnotes to 

m 88S !,n^' nUClear volume When ^e Wind 
Blows (1982). The anti-religious note (“and 
everyone went to Church and Thanked God”) 
is routine in Briggs’s texts (the good Bogeys, 

ag “ a S°> d «like vicars and like to 
do them; the disabling of Gentleman Jim 
and his missus began when they only got Bible 
and Prayer-book out of their schooling). The 
ships saUing now this way. now that towards 
the little island, and the guns firing now from 
this side now from the other, are merely up- 
dated Grand Old Duke of York stuff. What 
will extend the young reader's moral and 
political education beyond When the Wind 

lS , lhe use L of a more grown-up cartoon 
stjrie to depict the horrific effects upon the 
fighting soldiers of the little island warfare. 
The vociferously colourful, broad-brush style 
m which the Tin-Pot General and the Iron 
Woman are drawn - apt to their declared 
unreality and the brash rhetorics that sustain 
mem - suddenly gives way towards the end of 
tne book to a softer, impressionistic, style. 


house lacks. When the story moves out of — ’ 

the where boys find the R 0 V Foster 

lodge house or when Jason finally discovers his — * r ° bier 

ge ° n a 1 ° cal ,sla ” d - tiie writing becomes JENNY THORNE 
ttle more than pedestnan. However, the Dolly: Thestory of h L ot 

promise* f ^ ^ Sh ° WS COnsiderab,e 32 PP- MacmillL. £4.9! 
P 6 ‘ 0333371880 

Realism is something which the blurb-writer r OYGERRARD 
claims for Denis Marray’s The Duck Street Gedrlc 
Gang, another first novel. But the only realism 32 PP- Gollancz - «.95. 
which this book provides is the kind which lives 057 5033975 


Costume drama 


showing men being shot, drowned, burned 

2 n k to .. bi,i ' ^turned home in a vast box of 

s t d b ° d ’“. or u Wilh p " rts of their botf i« tois- 
sing . Unlike those fantasy heroes of Jim, 

hl^H nr* * a real men ’ made of flesh and 
Mood. They were not made of Tin or of Iron" 

Such sobering thoughts demand, and net 

their sobenng images. And neither the reflec- 

tions- which are. of course, partisan, slanted, 

biased, ideologically clear-cut in their wry pacif- 

ELL™? accompanying images can be 
thought of by anybody familiar with Briggs’s 
work as a betrayal of a previous talent nor as a 

devia J ,on from previous direc- 
n] o ° fhl J work - Br '88s has been making his 
young readers progressively more alert to the 
awfulness of war for some time now (and they 
rather admire this directed earnestness). He 

r,n!° ng ‘ n , ed lo 8^ voice and identity to a 
repressed class of small-time victims - adults 
pitiably hke children, the good bogeys, chil- 

™,i hem f elves - So if® only natural that he 
should seek to make us mindful of that war’s 
.^rong of unsung amputees. “But the soldiers 
with bits of their bodies missing were not 

“^ C , Part fn ^ Grand Pa «de. in case 
the sight of them spoiled the rejoicing. Some 
watched from a grandstand and othera stayed 

meda?™" Wth their mem °ries and their 


JENNY THORNE 

Dolly: The story of a London mouse 
32pp. Macmillan. £4.95. 
0333371880 


0575033975 


There is nothing muted about Sir Cedric, 
and it leaves far more resonant echoes. Exactly 
the same price and length as Dolly, it is cram- 
med not only with jingling quatrains recount- 
ing stirring deeds, but also with pictures of 
breathtaking intricacy and verve - rather as if 
Richard Dadd had illustrated The Book of 
flours. The story of knights, maidens and cas- 
tles rattles along tremendously; there are a few 
digs for the adult reader (includin' 


Good, the class thug, and his cromes.rur a 
while the chaotic and crowded home of his ^ best 
(riend Dave, seems like a haven until Jason 
and Dave discover the deserted lodge house of 
the local gentry. However, even here the boys 
are not safe from Gary who ends by vandaliz- 




ue not safe from Gary who ends by vandaliz- 
ing the lodge.. Jason and Dave hatch a sebem consists of a inR rescue from a trap. 

to enable Jason to escape for ever. 1 . Q the ^ of aass 2D at Duck Street mg ^ & rather unre solved 

Despite its subject matter, which lrt s ® ^hdol The longest of these is a very fo y asthe desert the parents 

tods could be grim. Angela Hossall manages Sch 1. Tte ^^g.^ ^ ^ which unUce y po t, ^ evaslon , 

lo nuke her book both reabstlc and readable. .' acher attempts to keep control while “ “ ite a note 0 f insecurity i 

H« plot meanders in places but the characte - forthright Nellie and the rest of the girls 1, p while t i,e behaviour of the li 

talion of Dave and Jason is strong enough to he fortt^gh^ ^ upJtagt the r „i of thecast. ‘™^ fa “ int0 place . The obvious i 

overcome this. Jason is a credible hero, Jo work”, they eryatthebuth Jy w there is one 0 f 


■ ...-I— itiAii eventually elope after a thn 
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man costume, ~ As with vouy, u»c »»» / Q, d . 

Hfe 

Med suitor; ritey eventually elope after titrated cucumber and 

‘Tend“ T* mS —ed and open! ^Sc^ndSdn are 

point, as the mice d «ert the p^en.a^home^ , e . monochrome, mto a 

"5 EZZ 3taSS anduncer- » exhibition a. 
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into olace. The obvious influence « tat deserves attention too. it Is 


mumiuae ot prooiems ana wuwi * -- — 

spile on his aunt’s Interfering neighbour. Has- 
sall creates a believable world: Dave s home i 
described with a wealth of domestic detail, tuii 
of noisy chtidren who demand their paren ^ 
attention but with a warmth which Jasons 
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Blight of the ages 


Jim Crace . 

ANDRfi BRINK 
The Wall of the Plague 
446pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0 571 13290 1 

Paul Joubert, the expatriate Afrikaner at the 

. ... >. i- .t n J «o mirlnM- 


, ,he fruiis'and freedoms of Paris or to by self-obsession) is neglectfully cod, ^ 

Andrea* Malgas, and an on-the-run Xhosa home . The implicit irony is now" to "The brief slaking of the intern^ 

artivist Mandla Mqayisa. to Provence m ^-byretur g smdies works on thirst") is ineptly sub-Uwrentian. and p» 

Larch of plague locations. Their journeybe that.mmersi P » hor h potent , vides the .novel with .its only ^ inadvertent) ^ 

tween Carcassonne and the Murs of the title Andrea and > ^ g recommitme nt to meats of humour. Brink . “insights" into b 

(interspersed with some powerful cameos from tandling in be ^ ^ m AndrA man sexuality are farcically solemn: loubon 

heir South African childhoods and some l m conc , U5 f on appears to dismiss as in- makes love to Andrea Malgas for example, 

powerful resurrections of previous vis. ts to Brink s ^n lfte -The Black “with these snme hands [which] only a few 

Provence) provides the narrative structure, ^ deq ^ 1 ", e Jj th apa rtheid artfully nnd obli- hours ago .handled the skulk of people wta 

upon which Brink 's themes perch as heavily Death . tussle witn ap died from Plague”. “The curious thingaboutit, 

and unsteadily as coots on lily pads. b a courage ous self- however", comments Bnnk, "is that ...shea 

“Do you realize that . . . there are still only The Wall oj writer ( Jou bert/ not repulsed by it: in the very terror she dim 

ss s - ■ z 

tal SfSr“ h ® Brink' prose style " te Despite the elumsin«s of its ««*, * 

museums, manuscripts and textbooks, "and def '^ is here undisciplined Wall of ,he PJn g.te remains aa interatisjnj 

that one of them is in South Africa?” Joubert s now so openly dlscr pivotal work, which signals a re-routjng of 

novel (film), then, is to be another cosy joust and tuneless^ (A Brink hall- Brink’s fiction. He has been at his best wh« 

with apartheid, a “clever” literary illustration The ^natic reU dily cured . working with rigid literary craws ad 

(akin to Brink's own historical reconstructions mark.) Perhaps i« ■ « working themes which proceed surreptitiously. He 

of eighteenth and nineteenth-century Afn- Perhaps a v« «ge of Bnnk s tor tu S wou!d have exce , |cd as lhc authorof *** 

kanerdom, An Instant in the Wind and ,4 Chain menu Dd- (First draft Afrikaans”. "The Black Death"; with The W of to 

of Voices) in which actuality provides the externalized, mor English, plus a Plague, however, he has declared his impui 

dough for the imagination. The plague can second draft in und Afrikaans , i s dis- ence with the duet of history andUteiatureaol 
count as racism, but also as the African hordes final translation b dismissed his earlier stated convictioa ihzi 

at the gates of the Boer. The “wall" in Pro- ru Pj ,ve - d| _ loElie (between brooding “literature should never descend to the Indd 

vence is the laager of covered wagons, but is Much of the di g l , hter flip- politics”. His reappraisal is a muddle, bat ii« 

.ho .hut “little fortress of beautiful words" S e„ S ,.,veswhoecapacit,esfor laugh* «‘P P * ^ intelBgaK . 

which is the alternative to committed fiction. It pancy and liveliness have been overwneitneo 


now to 1 he brier slaking of the interning 
thirst”) is ineptly sub-Lawrentian, and m. 
vides the novel with its only (inadvertent) mo. 
me nt s of humour. Brink’s “insights" into hu- 
man sexuality are farcically solemn: Jouben 
makes love to Andrea Malgas, for example. 


in Paris, “the little villa in v Ulefranche ) has ^ ^ jn {he world from which the 

liberated him from the br ea st-beHtingdema fi regularly starts all over again”, asks 

ofliberalSouth African fiction. T ° be a writer ^ meTse d (as Brink has so frequently 

in a place like that”, he complains, means th immers I d himself) in the indulgence of 

into snmanv other tilings that m im ■ __j tpvthnnks. “and 


in a place ii se inai. ,usk™. r —i -- 
one is dragged into so many other things that in 
the end you have no time left for the one thing 
you set out to do, writing. . . ■ I don t want to 
have a role forced on me. dammit. I m not a 
social reformer or a revolutionary , I just want 
fo be a writer." The sentiments and circum- 
stances are familiar to Brink himself: he was a 
post-graduate student at the Sorbonne and, in 
1967. returned to Paris with the intention of 
settling there permanently .But the 4 v f™™ n * 5 
of 1968 galvanized his political spirit and he 
returned to South Africa “in order to accept 
full responsibility for whatever I wrote, believ- 
ing that, in a closed society, the writer has a 
specific social and moral role to fill ’. 

Joubert’s artistic integrity has long been 
eroded by the easy cash and manageable fame 
of script writing for the cinema. He is what an 
expatriate Brink would hnve become, a writer 
detached from his creative mainspring. His 
literary and personal redemption rests on his 
Major Work in Progress - a novel which in- 
dulges those two “most abiding influences 
which Brink, elsewhere, has acknowledged as 
h k own: A lbert Camus and “the study of his- 
S — c - lUnfl titled “The 


immerseu «• ---- - , . 

museums, manuscripts and textbooks, and 
that one of them is in South Africa. Joubert s 
novel (film), then, is to be another cosy joust 
with apartheid, a “clever” literary illustration 
(akin to Brink’s own historical reconstructions 
of eighteenth and nineteenth-century Afri- 
kanerdom. An Instant in the Wind and .4 Chain 
of Voices ) in which actuality provides the 
dough for the imagination. The plague can 
count as racism, but also as the African hordes 
at the gates of the Boer. The “wall" in Pro- 
vence is the laager of covered wagons, but is 
also that “little fortress of beautiful words” 
which is the alternative to committed fiction. It 
is a catch-all. sprawling metaphor. Even the 
simplest observation about the plague will eli- 
cit some quasi-political analogical reverbera- 
tion. 

Joubert unearths, for example, the unexcep- 
tional description by nil eighteenth -century 
doctor of "the pestilence” which neatly en- 
capsulates the dilemma of the white South 
African liberal, lorn between emigration and 
direct involvement in an armed campaign: it is 
“a cruel malady which cannot be healed by 
i- f-nwimrioua. and for which 


limine;, WIIIIM piULttu auu^uuuimj, nt 

would have excelled as the authorof Joifcetfi 
“The Black Death”; with The Wall of to 
Plague, however, he has declared his impui 
ence with the duet of history and literatureaikl 
dismissed his earlier stated convictioa ik 
“literature should never descend to the lewld 
politics”. His reappraisal is a muddle, batiiii 
done with sincerity and intelligence. 


Casualties at odds 


Patricia Craig 

JENNIFER JOHNSTON 

The Railway Station Man 
187pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 
0241 1137 41 
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The Fire-Gap 

A poem with two tails by tony harrison 


The fire-patrol plane’s tail fins flash. 

I see it suddenly swoop low, 
or maybe it’s scouting out the hash 
some ‘crackers’ round here grow. 
There’s nothing on our land to hide 
no marijuana here, 

I think the patrol’s quite satisfied 
the fire-gap’s bulldozed clear. 

I’m not concerned what’s in the air 
but what’s beneath my feet. 

This fire-gap I walk on’s where 
the snake and I will meet. 

Where we live is much the same 

as other land in the US, 

half kept cultivated, tame, 

and half left wilderness, 

and living on this fire-gap 

between wilderness and tilled 

is the snake my neighbours want to trap* 

they want ‘the motherfucker’ killed 

One man I know round here who’smean 

would blast the hole with dynamite 

or flood the lair with gasoline 

and maybe set the woods alight 

Against ail truculent advice 

I’ve let the rattler stay, 

and go each day with my flask of ice 

to my writing shed this way. 

I think the land's quite big enough 
to contain both him and me 
as long as the odd, discarded slough 
is all of the snake I see. 

But I’m aware that one day on this track 
_JDSJeTl.be. whan I’™ -Mlf -r' — 
poised to do me mortal IIUIl, 
or I might find its shrugged-off shed - 
•clothes on the beach’, 'gone missing , 
and just when I supposed him dead 
he’s right behind me, hissing. 

Although I know I risk my neck 
each time I pass I stare 
into the gopher hole to check 
for signs the rattler’s there. 

I see the gopher’s pile of dirt 
with like rope-marks dragged through 
and I’m at once on the alert 
for the killer of the two. 

_ . . . _c « n ef-art 


each morning as I pass the hole 
with a sudden pounding of my heart, 
my fear out of control, 

my Adam’s apple in a vice, 

so scared that -t mistake 
the rattle of my thermos ice 

for the angry rattlesnake? 

I’«e started when a pine twig broke 
. : or found I’d only been afraid „ 

.1 of some broken branch of dead live-oak 
zifl-zagged with sun and shade. • 

But if some barley starts to sway 
... " against the movement of the breeze 
and most blades lean the. other way 

■ that’s when you’d better freeze. 

" If you’Ye dragged a garden hose , 

through grass that’s one foot tall . 
that’s the way the rattler goe* , 

- . . ■ if you batch a glimpse at all. . 

‘ I killed snakes once, about a scor 
; J, • in Africa arid in Brazil 

yet they filled me with such awe , 

■ it seemed gross sacrilege to kill. 

• ■: ; V *'o^1^th^iritche t ’and;domestic broom. 

• i dueUed with' a hooded snake 

L v with fnghtened ChUdren in the rooitt 




swung the broom. Her thick hood spread. 
I jabbed the broom. She rode the blow 
and I hacked off her hooded head. 

Then I lopped this ‘laithly worm’ 
and sliced the creature into nine 
reptilian lengths that I saw squirm 
as if still one connected spine. 

The gaps between the bits I’d lopped 
seemed supple snake though made of air 
so that I wondered where life stopped 
and if death started, where? 

Since that time I’ve never killed • 
any snake that’s come my way 

between the wild land and the tilled 
where I walk every day 

towards my woodland writing shed, 
my heart mysteriously stirred 
if I get a glimpse of tail or head 
or think its rattle’s what I heard 
when it’s only a cicada’s chirr 
that grates on my cocked ear 
not the hidden it/him/her 
it so scares me to hear. 

I’ve tried at last to come to terms 
and deal only through my craft 
with this laithliest of laithly worms 
with poison fore, grim music aft 
that makes my heart jam up my throat 
and fills me with fear and wonder 
as at the sound made when Der Tod 
(in Strasbourg) schltigi die Stunde. 

The sainted heroes of the Church 

and 1 don’t want to fight. 

Smitten by Jehovah’s curses; 

On thy belly; thou must got . 

I don’t think Light is what you’re versus 
though the Bible tells me so. 

I’ve seen you basking in the sun. 

I’ve seen you entering the earth. 

Darkness and Light to you are one. 

You link together death and birth. 

The Bible has another fable 
that almost puts us on a par, 
how God smote low ambitious Babel 
for trying to reach too far. 

From being once your mortal foe 
and wanting all your kind to die, 
because the Bible told me so, 

I now almost identify. 

So, snake, old rhyming slang’s 

equivalent for looking glass, 

when I walk here draw back your fangs . 

and let your unlikely ally pass. 

I’m walking to my shed to write 
and work out how they’re linked . 

what’s called the Darkness and the Light 
before we all become extinct. 

Laithly. maybe, but Earth-lover, 
unmolested, let me go, 
so my struggles might discover 
what you already know. 

As the low-flying fire-patrol 
makes the slash and, live-oaks sway 
I go past the deep-dug gopher hole 
where I hope my snake will stay • 

• and stay forever if it likes. 1 ■ 

■ I swear! np-one on this land will kill 

the rattlesnake unless it strikes, 

then, 1 give my word, i will. . 

This fire-gap we trim with care ^ ; 

— aud 1 Tmwntfflwrtwiora- TW 
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is where we sometimes spot a hare, 
a polecat, snake or deer. 

They’re off so fast one scarcely sees 

retreating scut or tail 

before they’re lost among the trees 

and they’ve thrown you off their trail. 

But there’s one who doesn’t make 
quick dashes for the undergrowth, 
nor bolts for the barley: that’s the snake 

whose length can bridge them both. 

I’ve seen it span the fire-gap, 
its whole six feet stretched out, 
the wild touched by its rattle tip, 
the tilled field by its snout. 

Stretched out where the scrub’s been mown 

the rattler’s lordly manner 
treats the earth as all its own, 
gap, cereals, savannah. 

Best keep to my land if you’re wise. 

Once you cross my boundary line 

the Bible-belters exorcise 

all traces of the serpentine, 

from Satan plain to demon drink, 

the flesh you’re blamed for keeping hot, 

all earth-embracing snakes that slink 

whether poisonous or not; 

the fairy, pacifist, the Red, 

maybe someone who loves the Muse 

are all forms of the serpent's head 

their God tells them to bruise; 

, t" ii I fear they’re not the sort to see, 

the God invoked in Titusville these Christians of the South, 

on Inst night’s local news ^ on!y ^ eternity 

against the enemies they d kill tai |) in the mouth. 

■ ■■ and baptised Cruise. B a iaie ^ ,1NC * 
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And her old letter, marking the entry 

r° survive as we did . 
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Stopping the rot 


Helen Forde 

F. W.RATCLIFFE willi D. PATTERSON 
Preservation Policies and Conservation in 
British Libraries: Report of the Cambridge 
Univereity Library Conservation Project 
146pp. British Library. Paperback, £9 5D 
071233035 6 


fri u 7 1 : r — * i“«'‘uimauewas sent 
“Books deteriorate” is the message of the D n« ^^ JUS .l under ha! f , of them public 
Raidiffe report, commissioned by the British i e9 . uh™* ■ S, ff!? cant inclusi °n of 102 col- 
Library in a valiant attempt to raise the cT S «■ 

saousness of all libraries to the urgent need for fmm Vhi * h S returns > Particularly those 

thought and action. The Cambridge University ^»-n««7°J? dcr . Un,vcrsities * mi Bht distort 

Ubrary Conservation Project was established th a t § thfim ^ '* W “ never the!ess thought 
to investigate existing preservation policies nation^ 2?"" ° f j heir holdin gs in the 
and training facilities in a profession where Archilai^™ 0 ? n ? ented their being covered. 

^ matters have tended to be shelved, in S'K were excluded to avoid 


onbac^ound°wor £ |JJ the most suitable location. The 

providing in itself benefits to the cause A “™ tee re 8 ards the establishment of such a 
■questionnaire was drawn up derived ftonfthe S? Z a5 . menl,n 8 ah, 8 h,evel ofpriority and in 

experiences of six institutions with TsTrona rec ™mendati 0ns suggests that it 

archival base. Since two attitudes were under „in ^ c ™ c,al t0 the adoption of any nation- 

mvestigation, namely those relating to policy t ?™ 7 P ro 8 ramme - Useful compari- 

and education, two differing approaches had to S 1 ™ W " Wth the ^n. Australian 

1*6 ?M^ rec1, 7116 P° ,ic y questionnaire waTsenl f" d ^ mencan «P=nences. the last underlin- 

to 387 libraries, just under half of them public low ihVn that Great Britain wiiI fo1 ' 

ones with the significant inclusion of 102 col- book" ^ * S,BteS m lhe age of the ‘ ,brittIe 

lege hbranes in Oxford, Cambridae and L™ n ' 

don. Althouah their .-. 8 , ? d . ^ recommendations made hv the ™ 


i — a- uacim uompan- 

sons are drawn with the Canadian, Australian 
and American experiences, the last underlin- 
K '^ability that Great Britain will fol- 

book" Umted S,BteS ' n lhe age of the ,,britt,e 

ree^n ■ eC ? 1 mr ? e ,? dations made by the commit- 
tee logically follow their analysis of the re- 

urned quesionnaires. One of the most impor- 
tant conclusions is that preservation need not 
msi money R , s cheaper to preserve than to 
conserve and every book-handler in the coun- 
try can assist; all libraries should review their 

nil/n flAlirUan am J ■ ■ . 
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w^S 311 ? 1 ^ 115 ' WWle the “atrest with the 
»ore highly developed archival conservation 
^gramme is pointed out, Preservation Poll - 
«« Consen'ation in British Libraries also 
wmonstraies that seeming reassurance has 

SIM*W pS j S Ig, h and fnr rhr , Hh »%£kMNBftlto 
«ry nature replaceable items. 

The method chosen by the committee was to 
send out questionnaires, followed up by mte - 
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of ‘micro-forms and non-book media" the 
danger was even greater. 

In addition to probing attitudes and investi- 
gating provision, the questionnaires also 
sought the response to the proposal of a noten- 

p, Service end there « no consensus ot 
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profession within the report as a whole, and at 
the extra burdens which it appears they may 
well be forced to bear- an immediate course of 
reduce fature Problems, if 
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